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To the sincere men and women of Russia who, despite 
prison, exile, and death, burned out their 
lives trying to attain freedom, peace, 


and brotherhood for the 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


THE Russian Revolution startled a war-diseased world 
and ushered in the most daring political and economic 
experiment of the twentieth century. Considering the 
vast territory affected, the radical changes inaugurated, 
and the influence which has been and still is being 
exerted on international relations, there is probably no 
greater event in modern history, whether for good or 
evil. Most Americans forget that a decade has already 
passed since Lenin and his Communistic followers 
assumed the power. The period of rapid revolutionary 
change has gone. Russia is painstakingly, step by 
step, building something different, something unique, 
something whose final destination is unpredictable. 
America has been a land of discovery from its foun- 
dation. Not only in the realm of scientific invention, 
but in first attaining the coveted North Pole and in 
exploring other unknown areas of the world, Americans 
have given generously of life and treasure. Today we 
are uninformed about a great nation covering one-sixth 
of the land surface of the world. Russia is cut off by 
an Atlantic Ocean of prejudice, misunderstanding, and 
propaganda. We still maintain a rigid official quaran- 
tine about the Soviet Government. The result is 
ignorance frankly admitted by one “of the highest 
authorities in our Government,” who declares this 
inevitable “in the absence of diplomatic relations.” 
Judge Gary corroborates this verdict, “‘Like many other 
Americans, I am ignorant in regard to many of the 
vil 
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conditions which exist in Russia at the present time.”* 

Every scientist realizes that ignorance is one of the 
most dangerous forces in the world today. No matter 
how good or how bad the Soviet system, we should 
know all about it. Instead, we have been ruled by prop- 
aganda and hearsay. 

The fact is that for the past ten years the Bolshevik 
government has been operated on, dissected, and laid 
in its cofhn amidst loud applause and rejoicing by 
distinguished orators in all parts of the world; yet 
today it is stronger, more stable, than ever before in 
its history and its leaders have been longer in power 
than any other ruling cabinet in the world. It is high 
time that we appraise this government as scentifically 
and impartially as possible, without indulging in violent 
epithets or questionable and controversial dogmas. 
Surely the world is not so abysmally ignorant that after 
ten years of the rule of the Soviet we cannot discover 
a common core of truth about Russia. 

Whether the Communists are thought to be “dan- 
gerous enemies of society” or the “saviors of human- 
ity,” the facts should be known before judgment is 
pronounced. No matter what our conviction, we have 
to admit that the Bolsheviki are hammering out a 
startling new mechanism in the field of political con- 
trol. Their experiment deserves scientific study, not 
hostile armies; intelligent criticism, not damning 
epithets. 

In the past, America has been flooded with propa- 
ganda of all shades. Dr. E. A. Ross dedicates his last 
volume on Russia “To my fellow-Americans who have 
become weary of being fed lies and propaganda about 
Russia.” In his chapter on the “Poison Gas Attack” 
~ © Current History, February, 1926. 
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he lists forty-nine stories broadcast throughout Amer- 
ica which have been proved totally false. Other 
writers have pointed out similar facts. Walter Lipp- 
man, Editor-in-Chief of The New York World, in his 
illuminating study of all Russian news which appeared 
in The New York Times in the early period of the 
Revolution, has proved the stupidity, inaccuracy, and 
falsehood of the “facts and fabrications” which have 
passed as news. Even those articles and books which 
have tried to deal honestly with the subject have 
usually been inadequate. They have either been too 
general or they have been specific but too brief to be 
of more than passing value. In all too many cases 
they are based on only a few weeks of observation in 
Russia by someone who did not know the native 
language. 

The present series is designed to meet the need for. 
reliable, accurate information on the major aspects of 
present-day Russia. We have tried to make it as 
scientifically accurate as is possible in the treatment of 
contemporary phenomena. It has been our aim in 
selecting each author to choose someone who because of 
previous experience and training was peculiarly well 
qualified as an authority on the particular subject to 
which he was assigned. In every case we have chosen 
those who either have made a prolonged stay in Russia, 
actually writing their volumes while in the country, or 
those who have made a special trip to Russia to secure 
the facts about which they write. We have tried to 
make the series inclusive, covering the more important 
aspects of the many-sided developments in Russia. 
Each volume is devoted to one major subject alone. 
People want detailed, accurate facts iu readable form. 
Here they can be found, ranging all the way from an 
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analysis of the governmental machinery to the school 
system. Within this series some repetition has been 
inevitable. The editor believes that this .is distinctly 
desirable since each author expounds his subject in his 
own way, with an emphasis original to him and in the 
light of his own data. No effort has been made to 
eliminate contradictions, yet they are surprisingly few. 
Where the testimony of all is unanimous, the conclu- 
sions reached are overwhelmingly’ strong. Where 
differences exist, they should stimulate the reader to 
weigh the evidence even more carefully. :. -: 

It is probably too much to hope that? propaganda 
organizations will not endeavor to discredit any such 
genuine effort to arrive at the truth. Perhaps it is 
sufficient to say in refutation that no similar attempt 
to secure the facts about Russia from trained experts 
has yet been made in America or elsewhere, so far as 
the writer is aware. There is scant ground for intelli- 
gent criticism unless similar scientific studies have been 
made with conflicting results; even then time alone 
can proclaim the final truth. No sincere and unprej- 
udiced scientist will deplore an effort to study and 
describe what has happened i in the first experiment the 
world has ever seen in applied communism, even if 
mistakes have been made in the analysis. 

These volumes on the whole not only contaia the 
most valuable data so far available, but they will 
probably remain of permanent worth. In the future 
no real historian endeavoring to master the facts about 
the great political upheaval in Russia will care to ignore 
them. Is Russia the most tyrannical dictatorship of 
bloody despots that the world has ever seen? Is Russia 
the first step in the building of a new world order 
whose keynote will be industrial democracy? We do 
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not pretend to give here the final judgment of history, 
but we do claim to have made a sincere effort to por- 
tray the facts. 

Thanks are due to the authors who have so pains- 
takingly sought to present the truth as they found 
it, to the publishers for their assistance in making this 
a notable and usable series, and to all those whose labor, 
whether by hand or brain, has helped to give these 
volumes to the American public. 


JEROME Davls, 
Yale University. 


WOMAN IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
CHAPTER I 


Stari Buit—“THE OLD WAY OF LIFE” 


ALL that proclamation and law could do to remove dis- 
crimination against women in every relationship, from 
family to state, has been done in Soviet Russia. The first 
decrees defined marriage as a union entered upon and dis- 
solved at will in which the only concern of the state is 
to insure the proper care and support of the children; 
recognized motherhood as a social function to be pro- 
tected and endowed by the government; removed the 
stigma of illegitimacy from the children of unmarried 
parents; established the principle of equal pay for equal 
work; and gave women the complete rights and duties 
of citizenship. 

But legislation cannot wipe out the prejudices of cen- 
turies in a decade. It is merely the background for ex- 
perience and education, which will develop new habits 
of thought and conduct. 
~ “Tt is one thing,” writes Yaroslavsky, a prominent 
Communist, “to write good laws, and another to create 
the actual conditions to bring those laws into life. And 
here we must say frankly that without a radical recon- 
struction of our whole way of living, we will not be able 
to solve the problem.” 

It is because that radical reconstruction is now in pro- 
cess that it is difficult to give a clear picture of family 
life as it is in Russia today, and without considering the 
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changing family relationships it is impossible to visualize 
the new status of women. But the new family, whatever 
its form, cannot flower until new generations have been 
educated, until old prejudices, old filth, have been cleared 
away, until new houses, new communities, have been 
built. All we can look for are possibilities, tendencies, 
beginnings. 

Foremost of all the achievements of the revolution 
touching family life is the complete equality given to 
woman as wife, mother and citizen, the measures being 
taken to enable her to enjoy that equality through edu- 
cating her to its meaning, and the social handling of 
functions that formerly chained her to the home. 

The two main things that have held the majority of 
families together in the past have been the economic de- 
pendence of wife and children on husband and father, 
and the dependence of the other members of the family 
on the woman, for the preparation of food, clothing, 
and other details of existence. These props have been re- 
moved. Man and wife are economically independent of 
each other and are jointly responsible for the children’s 
support, while communal homes, day nurseries, public 
dining rooms and laundries are gradually taking women’s 
place in controlling the details of daily living. 

/ In western countries the winning of political rights 
for women has merely given them a weapon with which 
they can fight more effectively for their social and eco- 
nomic emancipation. Economic rights, without which 
the others count little, come last. In the Soviet Union 
the process has been reversed, and economic rights have 
come first. It was taken for granted that whatever 
the revolution would give, it would give to men and 
women alike. The Constitution settled without question 
the right of all persons of eighteen, irrespective of sex, 
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faith, or nationality, engaged in socially useful labor, 
and not exploiting others for personal gain, to elect or 
be elected to the Soviets. This included housewives, 
whose labor is recognized as making possible the pro- 
ductive labor of men.’ But the general emphasis was 
on the economic rather than the political aspect of the 
emancipation of women. With their vast inheritance 
of illiteracy and poverty, it was clear that only through 
economic freedom and education could they attain sufh- 
cient material and mental independence to give their 
political equality any significance. 

Economically and politically there was little difference 
in the degree to which the masses of men and women 
were oppressed under the old regime, but socially the 
women certainly had the worst of it. Women as a 
whole were in the same relation to men in the field of 
social and family relationships as the workers and peas- 
ants to the upper classes, and here the revolution had a 
great deal more to give women than men. The Kerensky 
regime did not seem to consider this fact important, and 
made no attempt to change the old laws on family re- 
fationships. But within a month after the Bolshevik 
government came into power, while it was still fighting 
for its life, it took time to change the whole basis of 
marriage and the family. 

To understand in any degree the position of women in 
Russia today, it is first necessary to realize the depths 
from which they have come. It is easy enough to recon 
struct the picture. The old Russia is everywhere still. 
It lingers along country roads, where peasant women. 
stagger under inhuman loads of wood or potatoes of 
grain; in humble isbes (cabins), where the moujhik’s 
chief term of endearment for his wise is “old horse 


1See articles 64 and 65, section 4, Soviet Constitution. 
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radish” or “cabbage head,” and his usual greeting a 
curse; in village meetings where the kulaks? form a 
united front against the admission of women to places 
in the Soviets. Sometimes a worker beats his wife for 
going to a meeting. And even in more enlightened 
circles the old Russia still clings like last year’s leaves not 
yet thrust out of place by the new shoots. I have heard 
it said that there are men in the Communist Party who 
still prefer that their wives preside over a corner of the 
communal kitchen stove than sit with them around the 
council table. 

Old proverbs too, tell the story. “‘A chicken is not a 
bird—and a baba* is not a human being”—‘Beat 
your wife for breakfast and for dinner too;” “I thought 
I saw two people, but it was only a man and his wife” 
— ‘The woman’s road—threshold to  stove’”—and 
dozens more in the same vein. 

Not so very different from the picture of women’s 
lives the world over, but more sordid and degrading be- 
cause of the backwardness of the masses of the popula- 
tion, and the flavor of the Orient which has crept so 
far into Russian life, bringing with it the male con- 
ception of woman as a possession, nothing more. 

From childhood the Russian woman has always been 
subject to the power of men. She was her father’s 
daughter, and her husband’s wife. Her mother’s will 
did not count. When she was married, she was turned 
over body and soul to her husband. Only church mar- 
riages were recognized, and the church dictated the 
terms of married life. ‘‘The wife must fear her hus- 
band!” was the gruesome warning of the priest in tying 


Literally “fists,” the historic name applied to the richer class of 
peasants who live by exploiting others. 
* Peasant expression for woman. 
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the holy bonds of matrimony. And well the young 
bride might fear this man, often not of her own choice, 
to whom in the future she was obliged under the Holy 
Law of the Russian Empire “‘to submit as the head of 
the family, to live with in love, honor, and unlimited 
obedience, to render all pleasure and devotion as the 
mistress of the house.” ‘ 

The wife was obliged to follow the husband wherever 
he went. If she left him he could send the police to bring 
her home, and the unfaithful wife could be put in jail. 
The wife could get no passport nor take a job without 
the husband’s consent. Divorce was decided by church 
court, and permitted only on limited grounds, the chief 
one being adultery proved by witnesses. Lawyers and 
“witnesses” claimed such stiff fees that the luxury of 
divorce was available only to the very rich. The law so 
favored men that it was almost impossible for a 
woman to get a divorce, while it was a common occur- 
rence for an innocent woman to be adjudged unfaith- 
ful by the court and have her children taken from her. 
Only one fourteenth part of the inheritance went to the 
daughter, the remaining thirteen parts went to the son 
or sons, and on marriage all of a woman’s property and 
money came under her husband’s control. 

The peasant women grew old and ugly and ill- 
natured under the double burden of work and abuse. 
While their brothers went to school the little girls were 
kept home to take care of littler ones. You see them 
still, little girls of eight and nine, heavy with their 
mother’s child, their own child faces weirdly old. At the 
earliest possible moment they join the family in the 
fields at work. When they married, the father usually 
chose the husband, and sold his daughter to the highest 


“Article 108, Chap. 1, Vol. 10, Holy Law of Russian Empire. 
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bidder. There was little romance or sentiment involved 
in peasant marriages. The marriage of the buxom girl 
of sixteen was not only a convenience to her own, but 
to the husband’s, family. For them she was a new work- 
ing hand, and had to work hard to make up for the food 
she consumed. The babies started coming one after an- 
other. 

The high birth rate was inevitably accompanied by a 
high death rate, an average of twenty-seven babies out 
of every hundred, and in some places as many as fifty or 
seventy-five, dying in their first year. The mortality 
of mothers in child birth was high too. Medical help in 
the villages was pitifully inadequate, and the over- 
worked midwives could only get around to a small pro- 
portion of the thousands of babies born every year. Us- 
ually the village babka® was called in. The mother lay 
among the cockroaches and pumpkins on the stove, and 
gnarled and dirty hands delivered her baby and wrapped 
it in rags. The babka sprinkled plenty of holy water 
on mother and child to ward off evil spirits, but used no 
such precautions against dirt. The church taught that 
women were unclean during parturition, and in many 
households the mother was, and still is, put out in the 
cow-shed on a dirty sheepskin coat to have her baby. 

Since abortions were highly penalized, the babka’s ad- 
vice was also sought by the mothers who decided to 
put an end to the succession of babies, and she operated 
with nails or button hooks or carrots, or prescribed some 
deadly brew. Birth control was, of course, totally un- 
known in the villages, and little known in the cities. 

So the peasant woman dragged through life, working 


© Bebkes are untrained and unlicensed midwives who are to be found 
in both village and city. Superstition has it that they must be old, since 
bh young woman is supposed to absorb the life of che child. 
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as hard as the men in the fields, having and losing her 
babies, cooking and carrying water, washing the clothes 
in the river, making the fires, spinning and weaving 
through the winter months, milking the cows—for all 
this getting nothing but abuse and beatings from her 
husband. The winter months were a time of special 
horror for most peasant women, for then the moujhiks 
had less to do, and were often confined to the house for 
long hours, and vodka and sex were the whole of their 
lives. There was no escape for the women. Rare were 
the ones who revolted. Those who did were so hunted 
and hounded that it was hardly worth the trouble. 

In the cities life was no better for the poorer classes. 
The husband became more brutal, if anything, when he 
changed from the field to the factory. His family lived 
under still more crowded and miserable conditions. In 
the factory the wife and children worked too, and the 
women were subjected to even greater exploitation than 
the men. They worked long hours for less pay, lifted 
heavy loads, labored up until the last minute of preg- 
nancy and returned to work immediately after, in des- 
perate fear of losing their jobs. There was not even the 
most elementary decree for the protection of women in 
industry until 1912, when a limited social insurance 
law was passed which was so hemmed about by restric- 
tions that it was of little use. 

Many women were forced to prostitution—a legalized 
institution carried on in houses whose opening was 
blessed by the priest. Many unwanted babies were 
thrown into wells and rivers. The foundling homes were 
full of illegitimate children for whom the law offered 
no protection. The father could not legally recognize 
his own child even if he wished to, and the child could 


expect meagre support only in case he himself was able 
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to prove his paternity. On the death of the father the 
child lost all connection with his family, as he was not 
supposed to be related to any of the rest of them. 

Among the middle classes, although life was a more 
leisurely and pleasant affair, it was spiritually no less 
sordid for the women. The young daughter of the petty 
bourgeois manufacturer or merchant was snut up in her 
room and often did not see her husband until her wed- 
ding day. The aristocracy were equally strict. Young 
people were chaperoned everywhere, with the result of 
the most extreme license under cover. Every city had its 
“little candle clubs” where the young people indulged 
in indescribable orgies imitating the less secret excesses 
of their elders. What was not known, or rather, what 
was not seen, did not matter. 

But the girl who was unlucky enough to be caught 
was driven from home, or made to marry the man, no 
matter how great a scoundrel he was. The inner rotten- 
ness which all this show of morality screened needs no 
emphasis. It was the natural result of the outward 
strictness of the code, the ban against divorce. It was 
considered slightly obscene even to mention the word 
divorce in company, and young people were sent from 
the room for doing so. The girl of the upper classes was 
given a rather thorough grounding in art, music and 
poetry, and was polished off with the superficial knowl- 
edge of a finishing school, where she was taught that all 
was well with Russia, with the Czar a kind father be- 
stowing blessings on his people. She was supposed to 
know a great deal about books, nothing at all about 
life. Any possibilities for original thinking were 
strangled. Real education was possible only with the 
father’s or husband’s consent. Some women married 
merely in order to go to college, since the husband’s will 
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superseded the father’s. They were not admitted to the 
same universities as men, but there were a few special 
women’s colleges where the most talented and energetic 
were able to get a higher education. But there was a 
flavor of indecency about going to college. A woman re- 
ceiving a degree had her picture in the paper, and was 
written up as something of a curiosity. Girls from the 
poorer classes had no chance at all. A school for women 
architects, engineers and technologists was opened before 
the revolution, but on the whole, women taking up a 
professional career in Russia had a difficult struggle. 
Most of them went into medicine or dentistry. There 
were a few women lawyers with qualified rights, and an 
occasional architect. A woman architect built a station 
for the town of Preobrajhenskaya amidst a storm of pro- 
test, and there was great rejoicing when the roof col- 
lapsed. Those women who did manage to enter public 
life in Russia, or achieve a professional career, were a 
remarkable type, because it took an unusual amount of 
courage and vigor and intelligence to break through the 
barriers that surrounded them. 

The intelligentzia are, of course, to be set aside from 
the groups described above. In their own circles there 
was sufficient freedom and sympathy so that they could 
live as they pleased, at least until their activities be- 
came political. 

People forget the war as the first of the disrupting ele- 
ments which have so shaken this nation of a violent 
past. They forget that Russia’s losses exceeded those of 
any of the other allies. From the beginning of the war 
until peace was finally established, it is estimated that 
14,300,000 people, 4,000,000 of them women, perished 
in Russia from war, epidemic and hunger. It was the war 
which began the breaking up of the family in Russia. 
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‘Of those who were not killed many did not return to 
their families for years, if at all. Then came the Revolu- 
tion and Civil War—bringing more chaos, shattering 
more family ties. The breadwinner gone—whole fam- 
ilies starting out somewhere to find work, getting sev- 
erated as they went. Women pouring into the factories 
to take men’s jobs. The men coming back and pushing 
the women out again. The rush to the villages, when the 
factories stopped and there was no bread in the cities. 
The surge back to the cities when the land yielded no 
more food. The famine, shattering more families than 
all the other things put together. Masses of people 
herded in trains, masses of people starving, getting sick, 
dying of hunger and typhus. Leaving their homes by 
the thousands, seeking here, there, anywhere, for food. 
The father sneaking off at night from the family he can 
no longer feed, to get bread for himself. The mother 
crazed by her own hunger and the sight of the five 
emaciated bodies she can no longer save. Mothers ex- 
changing their own children’s bodies and eating them; 
people killing each other for food. Another year and an- 
other without bread. .... 

Then the gathering of all their forces into a supreme 
effort of recovery. The need to keep the old functioning 
while the new is being built. The first job to mend 
bridges and railroads, and set the idle machines in mo- 
tion. As long as the old machinery exists, old products 
will be turned out. New machines must be built, new 
stuff of life created before the forms of the future 
really begin to take shape. The new family, the new 
relation of human beings to each other and society, can 
only develop as human relationships are given a chance 
to expand and express themselves in a sew environment. 
Very consciously that new environment is being planned 
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and moulded. Very consciously women’s lives are be- 
ing dragged out of the old seclusion and preoccupation 
with the limited family group to be a part of the larger 
pattern of society. The revolution could not develop 
equally along every line at once; its material aspects had 
to be dealt with first. The revolution in the family is 
still taking place, and here the processes of destruction 
are still going on, and the constructive ones hardly 
visible. 


CHAPTER II 
WOMEN WORKERS 


LarGE sun-flooded rooms. On the looms the shuttles 
dart back and forth weaving bright colored cloth. In 
the air women’s voices, singing, weave a bright clear 
thread through the rhythmic whir and clack of the 
machines. Women move about easily and freely among 
the spindles, tying a broken thread here, adjusting a 
spool there. Old, toil-lined faces, bent figures, gnarled 
hands. Young rosy faces, erect bodies, deft fingers. . . 
I shall not forget that picture of the “Red Rosa” silk 
factory in Moscow, employing mostly women workers, 
the first factory I visited in Russia, back in 1923. The 
old woman weaver who showed me around had worked 
there many years. She was now a forelady, and ex- 
plained the intricacies of the machines with the pride 
of an artist. 

““What have the workers gained since the revolu- 
tion?” I asked her. 

Svoyu was the first word that came to her lips, 
a word that means “Our own!” 

“Didn’t you notice the women at the machines?” 
she continued, “how alert they are to watch every 
thread that breaks? In the old days the work was 
slovenly. Production was higher, perhaps, because we 
worked twelve and fourteen hours a day, and now we 
work only eight. But each individual is doing better 
work now. Why? Because the factory and its products 
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are ours! Every month the director reports to us— 
he too is ‘one of ours,’ and every worker knows how 
much money is spent for raw materials, for repairs, for 
wages—how much money has been taken in. We know 
that as we increase production our wages will be in- 
creased. Did you hear the women singing? It never 
used to be like that. They used to beat us sometimes 
—but now we are free.” 

Next door to the factory was the big white house 
where “The Fat One,” as those who worked there in 
the old days called the former manager, used to live. 
Part was now a day nursery, part a kindergarten. In 
another big building, where his hunting trophies used 
to be displayed, was the club with its auditorium, 
library and classrooms, while the conservatory was trans- 
formed into a well-equipped gymnasium. In the office 
of the Factory Committee, of which a woman was 
President, Comrades Tarasova and Philipova, fine types 
of woman workers, were making plans to “liquidate 
the illiteracy” of every woman in the factory. 

The “Red Rosa” factory is, perhaps, one of the best. 
It is not everywhere one finds such an atmosphere of 
freedom and joy. But the great Three Hills textile fac- 
tory in Moscow employing eight thousand workers was 
even more impressive with its chain of kindergartens 
and day nurseries, its hospital and dispensary, its exhi- 
bition of methods of child care, and the rich activity 
of its club life. Here I saw also another side of the pic- 
ture. Workers’ wives living in crowded quarters swarm- 
ing with children who could not be accommodated in the 
day nurseries because there was still not space enough 
for all the women themselves working in the factory. 
Women workers coming home to wash and cook for 
large families after their eight hours in the factory. 
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At Ivanovo-Voznesensk, the great textile center, I 
found the same contrast of old and new. The factories 
there were old and unsanitary. Production had reached 
the pre-war level, but the old machinery had been 
used to its limit, and further advance could be made 
only when new buildings could be erected and new 
machinery installed. But as I asked the women whether 
things were better for them than before, the refrain 
was always the same: “When we have babies now we 
have two months rest before and two after with full 
pay—and we get time off to nurse the babies, and 
extra wages—and besides that we get our regular vaca- 
tion—.” This maternity insurance law seems to have 
made a greater impression on the woman workers 
than any other change since the revolution. Safety de- 
vices, dust sucking apparatus, good ventilators, had been 
installed everywhere. In the damp dyeing-rooms below, 
the women worked only six hours, and received a 
special ration of milk and fats. 

There were some complaints of the high cost of 
living, of managers who tried to evade the law. The 
business of getting production back to normal, the 
stiff economic problems with which the factory man- 
agers have been faced during these years of recon- 
struction, have turned attention somewhat from the 
necessity of keeping the workers informed as to the 
state of the industry. The introduction of piece work 
and mass production have sped up the work so that 
the atmosphere in some factories is less casual than a 
few years ago—but the workers are still remarkably 
free from the strain always apparent in factories else- 
where. 

I found the same protective measures in operation 
in the big cigarette factory in Rostov. I was particularly 
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struck here with the “Night Sanitarium.” These insti- 
tutions are being introduced widely, and are provided 
for workers not sick enough to be laid off, but in need 
of special care and diet. They continue their jobs, 
going to the sanitarium at night instead of their own 
homes, and in this way many cases of tuberculosis and 
other pernicious diseases are averted. This particular 
one was caring for twenty-five workers, most of them 
women, who would stay from one to several months 
as their cases required. A woman worker just out of a 
shower bath after her day’s work showed us through 
the attractive and spotless rooms, beaming with delight 
at her good fortune in being sent here. 

It is no new thing for Russian women to be employed 
in industry in large numbers. For many decades women 
have worked in the textile industry, and since the 
beginning of the century they have been employed 
increasingly in less skilled jobs in other industries. 
Employers often preferred them as “more quiet and 
reliable” than* men, and because their labor was 
cheaper. Their field was limited, however, and the 
men workers themselves did not accept women 
workers on an equal basis. But after the beginning 
of the war, there was not a single branch of industry in 
which women’s labor was not utilized to some degree. 
This in itself had a revolutionizing effect and dispelled 
many of the old prejudices. Then with the end of the 
war women lost their jobs right and left. In 1917 the 
printing trades decided to dismiss all women. In Petro- 
grad six hundred married women of the Skorohad fac- 
tory were fired, to give way to returned soldiers. The 
paper industry took similar action. The complete contra- 
diction of this policy to the principles of the Soviet 
government was soon recognized, and in April, 1918, 
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the Petrograd Council of Trade Unions addressed the 
following appeal to all workers and factory committees: 


“The question of how to combat unemploy- 
ment has come sharply before the unions. In 
many factories and shops the question is being 
solved very simply. . . fire the women and put 
men in their places. With the transfer of power 
to the Soviets, the working class is given a chance 
to reorganize our national economy on a new 
basis. Does such action correspond with this new 
basis?. . . . The only effective measure against 
unemployment is the restoration of the productive 
powers of the country, reorganization on a socialist 
basis. During the time of crisis, with the cutting 
down of workers in factories and shops, we must 
approach the question of dismissal with the 
greatest care. We must decide each case individu- 
ally. There can be no question of whether the 
worker is a man or woman, but simply of the 
degree of need. . . . Only such an attitude will 
make it possible for us to retain women in our 
organizations, and prevent a split in the army of 
workers, . . .” 


This attitude was upheld by other unions and govern- 
ment organizations, and the mass dismissals of women 
were checked. When, with the concentration of industry 
in 1921, there was large scale dismissal of workers, 
the trade unions again brought up the question of equal 
rights of men and women workers. The decree issued 
at that time regarding terms of dismissal of women 
workers provided that under conditions of equal skill 
women be dismissed on the same terms as men, but 
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that single women with children less than a year old 
be given preference. In case such women had to be 
dismissed, they could not be put out of their quarters, 
and the children retained their place in the day nursery, 
kindergarten or school. Pregnancy or a nursing baby 
were in no case to serve as motives for dismissal, and 
women could not be dismissed during leave of absence 
for child-birth. These provisions have remained in the 
labor code. 

While, in the last few years, the number of women 
in industry has been constantly growing, the increase 
among men workers has been almost three times as 
great. In January, 1926, there were 708,000 women 
employed in industry, an increase of 173,000 over the 
year before, making 27.4 percent of the total number 
of industrial workers. Women constitute one quarter 
of the membership of the trade unions, which embrace 
at least 90 percent of all hired workers and almost roo 
percent of the industrial workers. While the percentage 
of women in the unions has remained about the same 
during the last few years, the absolute number has 
increased from 1,465,400 to 2,217,200. The unions 
include practically all women in industrial and pro- 
fessional life. The majority of women workers at the 
present time are to be found among the textile, clothing, 
food workers, medical and public health workers, and in 
the educational unions. More than half of the women 
employed in industry are textile workers. Over 60,000 
women are employed in the metal industry, where a 
few have been promoted to highly skilled jobs. The 
only women workers still remaining largely unorganized 
are agricultural laborers and domestic servants, and even 
here the situation is changing rapidly. 

During 1926 the number of organized domestic ser- 
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vants grew from 47,000 to 133,000. They are governed 
by the same labor code as other workers, and in addition 
a special code strictly defines the limits of the service 
and hours they can be required to give. There are roughly 
two classes of servants: those working in hotels, res- 
taurants and institutions; and those working for private 
families. The former are almost without exception union 
members. Laws for their protection are carefully ob- 
served and special efforts are made by the unions to 
arrange meetings, classes and recreations for them at 
appropriate times so that the arrangement of their work- 
ing hours will not prevent them from having all the 
advantages of other workers. Such workers are usually 
alert and well informed, and the hotel chambermaid 
takes as keen and intelligent an interest in the morning 
news as the visiting commission whose beds she makes. 
Many of these girls took an active part in the revolution. 
Servants in private families are apt to be more back- 
ward. Their treatment depends, of course, on the type 
of person for whom they work. Servants—usually one 
to the family—are mostly employed by Nepmen, pro- 
fessional and official classes, the intelligentzia, and mem- 
bers of the old bourgeoisie and aristocracy. In other 
words, by those sections of the population engaged in 
the least productive labor but making enough money by 
trade to support leisure women, and by those sections 
among whom the women have regular jobs, but where 
communal arrangements for the care of children, eating, 
and other household matters, have been little developed. 
In enlightened families the servant is a co-worker and 
member of the family. Elswhere exploitation still exists, 
but to a far lesser degree than in the old days, and only 
until the girls learn that they do not have to submit to 
ill-treatment. Certainly, the whole attitude toward ser- 
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vants has changed and they are as self-respecting <« 
respected as any other workers in the community. ( 
woman whose long years of servitude under the old 
regime had stamped her indelibly with a feeling of in- 
feriority, squared her shoulders to the question of how 
she fared now, and summed up the change thus: 

“Oh! we can sleep better now, because they must give 
us decent beds, and they can’t be rude to us any more.” 

The number of women in active union work does 
not correspond with the number of union members. 
In the higher administrative organs only 6.4 percent of 
the workers are women. Among paid union organizers 
12.6 percent are women, on Union central committees, 
15 percent. In the lower branches women are more 
active, and about 20 percent of the members on the 
factory committees are women, and over 20 percent 
on the labor protection commissions. 

At the Seventh Trade Union Congress in December, 
1926, Tichomerova, reporting on work among women, 
said that of the 1,020,000 members of workers’ clubs, 
33 percent were women, as against 29.8 percent the 
year before. Almost quarter of a million women are 
active in the various “‘circles” connected with workers’ 
clubs. Following is a list of the various activities in 
which women participate: 


Name of Circle Percentage of Women 
Sewing, tailoring, etc. 94.8 
Choral $7:3 
Library 50 

Literary 42.9 
Dramatic 38.7 
General Education 35.8 


Natural Science 33.4 
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ne of Circle Percentage of Women 
sical Culture 31.4 
Production problems 30.6 
Scientific Organization of Labor 30.4 
Political (elementary ) 29:5 
Marxist 28.3 
Leninist 28.2 
Trade Union movement 27.0 
Anti-religious 23.2 
Chess 7.2 


Membership in these circles is in addition to the work 
of the delegates meetings.’ It is difficult to esti- 
mate from statistics the effect of this work on women, 
but they give some measure of the extent to which 
women have been brought into the vast cultural work 
of the unions. Every factory and institution also has 
its ‘“‘wall newspaper” with special sections devoted to 
women’s problems. In addition to the regular clubs, 
the unions organize “‘Red corners,” where newspapers, 
books, and posters are displayed, to reach those workers 
not in the clubs. Women workers and workers’ wives 
not drawn into some regular activity are reached occa- 
sionally through excursions or “spectacles.” Special 
“family evenings” are organized to attract women. The 
men bring their wives and children, special features 
are put on the program, and arrangements made to 
care for babies in a separate room with a nurse in 
charge. This has developed in some cases into regular 
evening nurseries. 

Through the activities of the unions, the factory is 
no longer merely a place of work. All the new social 
institutions are grouped around it—club, classes, sports, 
hospital, theater, library. The worker does not have to 
~ 1 See Chapter IV. 
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struggle to get ahead of the next fellow and get more 
pay so that he can provide himself and his family with 
some amusement a poorer fellow worker may not be 
able to obtain. As the factory increases production, 
the recreational and educational opportunities also in- 
crease. When a worker goes a-holidaying he doesn’t 
take his wife and thirteen children for a hot and hectic 
day at Coney Island, all bawling and swearing at one 
another. He sails, instead, on a boat his union has char- 
tered, down the Moscow or the Dnieper or the Don. 
The children go off to a Pioneer picnic, and his wife 
is free for a day. Plenty of women are too weary or 
apathetic to take advantage of all this. But they are 
learning fast. Thousands of workers are sent to rest 
homes or sanitaria during the year. 

Unemployment among women increased until 1924, 
when it reached 600,000, about half the entire number 
of registered unemployed. Until the last year or so, 
unemployment among both men and women grew 
steadily. When the factories shut down there was a 
general exodus to the villages, and as industry revived, 
not only old workers flooded back, but new ones who 
had heard of improved wages and conditions, and then 
industry could not expand quickly enough to take care 
of them all. The growth of unemployment has been 
checked, and, in time, the development of industry 
will undoubtedly reduce it to the minimum. Most of 
the unemployment among both men and women is 
among the unskilled, since there is almost unlimited 
demand for skilled workers. 

The Communist Party, the unions, and the Narkom- 
trud (Department of Labor) carry on a constant cam- 
paign to decrease unemployment among women by 
checking up the reasons for discharging or failure to 
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employ women, and by taking measures to increase 
their opportunities for training. Unemployment insur- 
ance covers about a fifth of the unemployed, but since 
it is distributed mainly to skilled workers, more men 
receive doles than women. The dole itself usually 
amounts to from five to fifteen roubles only, but certain 
privileges are accorded to all unemployed, such as rent- 
free quarters, free communal service, freedom from 
taxation, reduced rates, etc., and an unemployed woman 
worker receives the same extra stipend and free medical 
care in case of maternity as the employed worker. 
Other special measures to ease unemployment are public 
works and “labor artels.” About a quarter of the unem- 
ployed taken care of in this way are women. 

All of the labor legislation of the Soviet govern- 
ment is of the utmost importance to women—the eight- 
hour day, social insurance, the sanitarium treatment, 
the rest homes, the annual vacation, the special work- 
clothing, the protective devices and sanitary measures, 
the prohibition of child labor under fourteen, permit- 
ting only four hours work as training from fourteen 
to sixteen, and six hours work from sixteen to eighteen. 
Women, in a sense, have gained more than the men 
in these measures, since the unsanitary and dangerous 
conditions of the past had an even more injurious effect 
on women than on men. Aside from these joint gains 
with men, there are special laws regulating the work 
of women, based on the recognition of the social value 
of motherhood, and on woman’s physiological differ- 
ences. The four months maternity vacation for indus- 
trial workers applies to non-industrial workers whose 
work requires special strain, while office workers are 
given three months. Three weeks vacation is also given 
after abortions. If the woman is ill after the four 
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months, she cannot be dismissed for a period of two 
months more. The dole for babies is doubled in case 
of twins. Pregnant women seeking jobs must not be 
discriminated against up to three months of the time 
for confinement. 

Detailed instructions are given in the Labor Code 
as to the weights women are permitted to lift. 
Women under eighteen must not be employed for work 
that requires lifting. Where women loaders are em- 
ployed, their norm is half the men’s. Women working 
at treadle machines or jobs requiring special strain are 
permitted two days off a month. Sections of the print- 
ing trade, the chemical industry and other occupations 
where the workers are exposed to lead dust, poisonous 
gases or other dangerous conditions, are prohibited to 
women, and where they are employed in unhealthy 
surroundings they are given a special ration of milk 
and fats. Originally women were not permitted night 
work, with a few exceptions, and were denied entrance 
to a long list of dangerous trades. This resulted in dis- 
crimination, increased unemployment, and the women 
themselves protested. This led to a temporary relaxa- 
tion of the laws, and women are now permitted night 
work in special cases, and are admitted to some of 
the trades formerly prohibited. This relaxation does 
not apply to girls, or to pregnant or nursing mothers. 
Certain work such as that of conductors, oilers and 
stokers is entirely forbidden to pregnant or nursing 
mothers, and the labor inspector may always remove 
2 woman from any work that seems to be injurious 
to her health. | 

As opposed to the discrimination against women in 
some quarters, is the tendency to push women into all 
kinds of work irrespective of whether they are fitted 
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for that type of work or not. Thus an attempt was 
fostered by the Miners’ Union to raise the percentage 
of girls in the mining schools to ten percent. And some 
women have demanded the abrogation of all special 
laws protecting women, claiming that they always re- 
sult in discrimination. 

Riazanova refutes this point of view in her book 
entitled Woman’s Labor (published by the Moscow 
Worker, 1926), probably the most complete study of 
the subject that has been made in Russia. She writes: 


“But can women work successfully in skilled 
jobs in the mines? And should the union strive 
for that? In my opinion there is no reason for 
women to work in the mines since woman is not 
physically fitted for that type of labor, and for 
pregnant women it is quite impossible. This is 
not the road to ‘equal rights for women.’ ” 


Riazanova points out other types of labor such as 
the wood-working and building industry which are 
particularly dificult for women. She warns against 
the tendency to urge young women into new profes- 
sions that will harm not only them, but, when they 
fail to make good, will set back the whole movement. 


“As long as the workers have not been able to 
Lring about radical changes in the processes of 
industry itself,” she continues, “‘as long as the 
choice of occupation depends on chance circum- 
stances and there is no special study of the new 
generation according to tendencies and abilities, 
the exclusion of the ‘weakest e'<ments’ from 
‘especially dangerous’ branches is a step in ad- 
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vance .. . It is, of course, difficult to say 
what will be the relation between men and wo- 
men workers in a society which devotes the neces- 
sary attention to physical training of children of 
both sexes, when children under sixteen are not 
permitted , professional activities, and when the 
organization of collective feeding and living frees 
woman from her own hearthstone—but even 
under ideal conditions of labor and the most 
healthy conditions of life, the fulfillment of the 
function of motherhood places women in a special 
situation, and requires special protective meas- 
ures.” 


While of all women workers only 16 percent are in 
the skilled class, 36.9 percent semi-skilled, and the re- 
mainder unskilled, there is no kind of work in Russia 
today which one is surprised to find a woman doing. 
Many have kept their war-won posts as street car 
conductors and motormen. There are women plumbers, 
locksmiths, lathemen, draughtsmen, electricians, sea- 
men, soldiers, architects, engineers, Red Army officers, 
and even captains of ships. 

‘Economic independence” for women is a phrase that 
is little heard in Russia. Before the revolution it was 
economic independence for the whole working class 
that was important. Since the revolution no one has 
questioned woman’s right to earn her own living. 
Theoretically every able-bodied man and woman has not 
only the right but the obligation to work. As a matter 
of fact, however, the vast majority of married women 
in Russia are still economically dependent on their hus- 
bands. It cannot be otherwise until women acquire sufh- 
cient skill to enter the higher paid branches of industry, 
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and contribute a more substantial part of the family 
budget than at present. Although the law of “equal 
pay for equal work” has been established, the average 
monthly pay of women in all industries at the end of 
1926 was 41.74 roubles a month, while that of men 
was 60. This is not only due to the fact that women 
are largely unskilled—it also happens that on one pre- 
text or another women doing the same work as men 
are put in a lower category, many men refusing to 
work for the same wages as women. This is more apt 
to be the case among agricultural than industrial 
workers. 

On the Sovhoz (government farm) where I am 
living, women are employed on the regular staff only 
in those jobs which have exclusively to do with “wo- 
men’s work,” such as cooking, laundering, etc., but 
during the growing season many women are taken on 
for day jobs of hoeing, weeding, cleaning, picking and 
harvest work. These are the women batrachki—the 
poorest peasant women of the village, many of them 
vidows, who have not the means to work their own 
land, and live by hiring out. About a third of these 
women are organized in the Land and Forest Workers’ 
Union. In all agricultural enterprises it is an accepted 
rule that women day laborers shall be paid 85 kopeks 
a day, and men s.ro roubles. The batrachki are the 
most backward of any group of workers in Russia. 
I have asked them over and over again why they did 
not insist on receiving the same wages as men. They 
merely shrug their shoulders and say, “We only got 
15 or 20 kopeks a day in the old days—now we get 
four or five times as much—why should we get more? 
Everybody knows women are cheaper than men!” 

Curiously enough, it was the American director who 
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finally pushed through a scheme that day labor should 
be paid not on the basis of the sex of the worker, but 
on the type of work. The day after the new regulation 
went into effect, three men and three women were 
taken on to clean up the orchard. When the men heard 
the new arrangement they threw down their tools. 

““Work for the same wages as the babas? Never in 
the world! We’d be ashamed to—everyone would laugh 
at us. Everyone knows men are stronger and can do 
better work . . 

The women called their bluff. 

“Very well, then, if you can do better work than 
we can, prove it. Divide up the orchard—you take that 
end—we'll take this . . .” 

Not only did the women finish their end first, but 
they did the job so much better, that the men could 
not dispute it. The same thing happened on another 
job, and again the women came out ahead. The men 
are making no more complaints about the new ar- 
rangement, and are accepting their “baba’s wages” 
meekly. In fairness, however, I must add that in farm 
work, this is true only of the simplest type of work. 
As soon as skill is required, women usually bungle the 
job pretty badly, and it is not hard to see why women’s 
labor is held cheaper than men’s. Occasionally there is 
a woman whose work is worth that of several men, but 
such cases are rare. 

While the women are thus winning their way inch 
by inch into the world men thought was their own, 
more and more attention is being given to systematic 
study of the application of women’s labor in various 
branches of industry. The Central Commission on Wo- 
men’s Labor under the Narkomirud, with branches 
throughout the country, and the Scientific Labor Insti- 
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tute in Moscow, have been making special studies of 
trade and social diseases among women: the effect of 
carrying weights on the function of maternity, and the 
influence of various types of physical labor, underground 
work, vibration, and night work, on the general physical 
development of women. 

The findings of these commissions will determine 
future policy as regards the training of women for new 
branches of industry. In the meantime special physical 
examinations are required for girls entering trades re- 
quiring physical strain. Efforts are being made to have 
the places in the factory trade schools apportioned 
according to the percentage of women workers in the 
factory. 

These factory trade schocls, or Fabzavuches, as they 
are called, play a very important role in the educa- 
tional system. The students are usually the apprentices, 
of which every factory must have a certain percentage, 
who are taken at fourteen or fifteen for courses vary- 
ing from two to four years. The students work four 
hours in the factory, and spend four hours in school, 
where they are given the theoretical knowledge neces- 
sary for the more highly skilled branches of the trade 
as well as general teaching. A definite standard of ele- 
mentary education is required for entry. At the factory 
schools I have visited I have found great variation in 
the number of girls, and in their degree of success. The 
proportion is almost always less than the number of 
women workers in the factory, but almost everywhere I 
found that the number of girls was growing steadily. In 
the textile schools the women students were making a 
good showing, but in the cigarette factory in Rostov 
where there had been twelve students, all but two had 
had to drop out, and the instructor told me the work of 
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the remaining two was slabey (weak). In the metal 
industry no women were taken into the factory schools 
originally. Gradually, however, they have crept in. 
While the average showing of the girls was below that 
of the boys and they exhibited less technical initiative 
and skill, they have proved themselves fully adapted 
to lathe and draughting work, and in individual cases 
to highly skilled mechanical work. In all the factory 
schools, there were in 1923-24 only 16.5 percent girls; 
in 1924-25, 22 percent; in 1925-26, 37 percent; and 
preliminary statistics show the number to have increased 
to 40 percent in the 1926-27 season. 

The brigade and individual apprentice system is also 
being increasingly applied to teach women greater skill. 
Through this method the skilled worker on the job 
is used as a teacher for the unskilled workers. During 
1926, 9,000 women passed into the “skilled,” and 
80,000 into the “semi-skilled” class, through this system. 
Certain districts have carried on regular campaigns at 
the instigation of the local Commission on Women’s 
Labor, to promote women to higher skilled jobs. 

There has also been a campaign to promote women 
to higher administrative positions. Although compara- 
tively few hold high positions in industry, those who 
do, have turned their housekeeping traditions to good 
advantage, rigidly enforcing the regime of economy 
and usually increasing production. 

While ancient customs are still deep seated in the 
masses, there has been a new breed of women born of 
the Revolution. Robust, assured, and fearless, they are 
developing an independence more far-reaching in its 
implications than the right to vote and to earn their 
own living. War and revolution have caught them not 
only that they can do men’s work, but that they can 
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live their own lives. Whether in administrative posi- 
tions or as workers on the job, they are no longer the 
submissive, down-trodden creatures of the past. They 
are becoming interested in their work for its own sake. 
They have gained dignity and self-respect, and an in- 
satiable appetite for knowledge and skill. They are still 
in the minority, but they are leaven among the others. 


CHAPTER III 
WOMEN OF THE VILLAGES 


AN impartial investigator seeking the truth about the 
women of Russia might choose at random the village 
of Gamaleyevka or Grachovka or Voznesensk or 
Maslov Kut, and walk into any dozen houses. They 
would all be of mud-brick, or log, depending on the 
district. They would all be alike inside. One room,— 
two at most,—the big stove taking up most of the 
space, probably an earth floor. A rough table and 
benches, a wooden bed with a dirty sheepskin flung 
over it, gilded ikons in the corner framed in faded 
artificial flowers and a brightly embroidered towel, and 
a cradle suspended from the ceiling. At least three chil- 
dren in evidence—and everywhere that unforgettable, 
stifling smell. 

The women, if not laboring in the field or garden 
or washing clothes in the river, would be spinning or 
baking or madly swinging the baby back and forth 
to quiet its howls, or sitting there heavy and listless, 
doing nothing at all. And their answers to the inves- 
tigator’s questions would run like this. 

“Oh, it’s all the same as it ever was! If you had a 
good husband you were all right in the old days, and 
you are all right now. If not, it was beatings and 
cursings then, and it’s beatings and cursings now—” 

“Yes, it’s all very well to talk about divorce—but 
how could I feed my children? Two's better than one 
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when it comes to that. Alimenta?? Yes, I know about 
that—but what good would that do me when I know 
my husband has nothing in his pocket to pay me. And 
if my husband goes away, or if I get land somewhere 
else, how can I work the land alone? Together we can 
manage somehow.” 

“Learn how to read and write? And when do you 
think I’d have time to do that—the cow has to be 
milked, the pigs to be fed, the water to be carried, the 
baby screams, or another one is sick—let the children 
here do the learning.” 

“Yes, the children go to school—but what do they 
learn there? They’re ruining them! Children used to 
do what their parents told them, and now they come 
home and tell xs what to do. What a mix-up! How 
can you expect children to learn anything if you don’t 
beat them?” 

I chose a street in Maslov Kut one winter day, and 
went into every house, and these were the things the 
awakened peasant masses said to me! 

Then I went into the market place and asked three 
gaily kerchiefed babas who were gossiping together how 
it felt to have so many rights after being downtrodden 
for so many years. 

“Oh, dearie,” answered one, “that’s all wrenda!” 
(bunk is the nearest rendering I can give of this ex- 
pressive word in the way she used it). ““There’s no 
difference! If God gives us enough grain to last through 
the year, it’s all right—if not, how are these women’s 
rights you talk about going to help us?” 

I went up to a group of Batrachki working on the 
Sovhoz. 


* The divorced father’s legal share of the support of his wife or children. 
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“Surely it’s better for you than it was in the old 
days?” 

“What makes you think it’s any better? We worked 
then from dawn to dark—but we didn’t have to keep 
it up all the time. We could even stop to sing, and 
lie down in the sun and sleep when we wanted to and 
the foreman didn’t mind—he did the same himself! 
But now they make us stick at our work. We go home 
at three. Maybe we have to work when we get home. 
Before, we got home too late to do any more work.” 
The others giggled and agreed. They admitted that 
perhaps for women who had horses and men in their 
families to work with it was better—but to them, 
widows and single ones—the land meant nothing, for 
they had no way to work it. 

Women carrying heavy loads, women plowing, hay- 
ing, harvesting, threshing, baking, playing some part 
in every phase of the life-giving cycle. Working with 
the men in the fields, helping to cut and bind the golden 
sheaves that are the heart beats of Russia. Women 
burned and withered by sun and wind helping to de- 
liver the fruit of the earth at Strada—the time of suf- 
fering—bearing their own fruit year after year. 
Unlovely, harsh lives have made unlovely harsh crea- 
tures of most of them. Long suffering though they are, 
they are not to be idealized. The men and women are 
branches of the same tree, products of the same past. 
And they have many characteristics in common. They 
lie and steal because that has been the only way they 
have been able to acquire anything over the bare and 
ugly minimum their daily toil brought them. They 
will work like fiends when their lives depend on it. 
But in work outside their own strip vf land they are 
lazy and slovenly. They can be excessively gentle to 
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animals and inccedibly cruel to people. But they can 
also be just the opposite. It is useless to generalize about 
them, for they are all things. I have seen an old invalid 
father living in a draughty shed with the animals be- 
cause his daughter wouldn’t have him in the house. But 
I have heard young peasants vote rations to old ones 
in famine times when they themselves might have to go 
without. It isn’t only the men who beat and curse. 
The women can let out a torrent of words that would 
make your blood run cold if you could understand 
them. Once I even heard of a peasant women beating 
her husband, and sometimes, they tell me, it is the men 
who come to the Genotdel? complaining about the ill- 
treatment from their wives. Tradition has it, too, that 
it’s the men who drink all the vodka and samagonka* on 
holidays. But on Easter Sunday I saw a pair of old 
cronies reeling down the street as full of the devil as 
any moujhik. Underneath they are made of sturdy 
stuff, but it will take more than one generation to wear 
away the layers of superstition and fear fostered through 
centuries. And the women more than the men still cling 
to the past, still swarm to the churches, and believe in 
the miracles and evil spirits the priests have told them of. 

The women of Maslov Kut go up and down the 
streets gossiping of their troubles and their neighbors’ 
to the four winds. They will sit for hours cracking 
sunflower seeds in front of their houses, complaining 
about this or that, always complaining—and when they 
are asked to come to meetings to help make things 
better, they wave their hands scornfully. Nathalia 
Gruzdova, the Genotdel organizer of the village, an 
energetic little woman who has been away to a party 


* Women’s Section of the Communist Party. 
“Home made liquor. 
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school, has been able to accomplish little with them. 
But she is not discouraged. 

“We'll do what we can with the older ones,” she told 
me, “But after all, it’s hard to make them understand 
anything. It’s the younger ones I am counting on.” 

But even here, something has been done. Last year 
they elected women to the village soviet for the first 
time—three of them, over the opposition of a block 
of sneering kulaks who made obscene remarks about 
the only things women were useful for. Unfortunately 
the three were not well chosen, did little work, and the 
kulaks on the Soviet gave them no encouragement. 
This year it was decided that rather than try to in- 
crease the number of women on the Soviet as was being 
done elsewhere, another three women be found who 
could be depended on to do a good job. Meetings of 
the Delegates‘ were called, meetings of the teachers, and 
mothers’ meetings, to consider who was best fitted for 
the job. I attended a delegates’ meeting in the village 
reading room, where the President of the soviet out- 
lined the meanings and functions of a local soviet. The 
names of all the eligible women in the village were con- 
sidered, and each one was commented on frankly. 

Of Maria Davidova one said, “She knows a lot!”— 
but another spoke up, ““Yes—she knows a lot because 
she drinks a lot—we don’t want her kind on the 
Soviet—.” 

Of another they said, “She can’t even take cure of 
her own household, would she have sense enough to look 
after the village?” 

When Nastia Stepanova’s name came up there was 
a murmur of approval. 


“Women elected for special courses in elementary politics. See Chap- 
ter IV. 
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“She’s a good active baba—let’s have her—she’s a 
good fighter, too, and not afraid to speak her mind 
to the men.” 

Nastia, sitting in the corner, flushed crimson, and 
started pulling out her knuckles with a sharp cracking 
sound. 

“But I’m illiterate, I don’t know a thing—” she pro- 
tested. 

“Never mind, you'll learn—you can talk, can’t you? 
And that’s the main thing in these soviet meetings. 
There are other people there to do the writing.” And 
her name stood. 

There was hot argument over Genia Jukova, because 
her father was a kulak, and this year kulaks were not 
to elect or be elected to the Soviets. 

“Well, and what if her father is a kulak? She herself 
is a teacher and a good worker, and she'll look after 
the interests of the poor peasants.” 

She, too, was accepted. Then came the name of Na- 
thalia Gruzdova, Genotdel organizer. 

“Of course our Nathalia must be on—she knows 
more than all the rest of us put together—and who 
can make the men toe the mark so well?” 

The women campaigned for their candidates before- 
hand, getting all the village organizations to endorse 
them. At a special meeting with the members of the 
old soviet, all the men, including the Communist presi- 
dent, treated the women condescendingly, promised to 
back them up as they would offer a child a piece of 
candy. When the men were chided by the woman or- 
ganizer for laughing and joking, the president answered, 
“Well, you can’t expect us to take women seriously, 
can you?” But it was government policy to elect women 
to the soviets, and when the day of elections came, 
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the president himself made a strong appeal that the 
three women be elected, and spoke eloquently of the 
importance of women taking part in government affairs. 
With the kulak element disfranchised, the women were 
elected without opposition, and they are taking an intel- 
ligent and useful part in the work of the soviet this 
year. 

While it is hard to get the women to meetings in 
Maslov Kut (unless a “‘spectacle” is on the program), 
the hall at Archangelskoye, the next village, cannot hold 
the women who come to meetings. On March 8th, 
Women’s Day, they came from all over the rayon (dis- 
trict). The meeting was scheduled for noon, but all day 
long the women kept arriving, some on foot, some with 
horses, from as far as forty versts® away. It was six 
o'clock before the meeting opened, and the women 
waited patiently all day. At night the hall was jammed, 
with several hundred women standing in the street out- 
side. Each village had its spokesman to greet the con- 
ference, to tell of the work the women in her village 
had done during the last year: how they had worked 
in the cooperatives, in the soviets; how many had learned 
to read and write; what they had planned for next 
year. Some of them spoke well, in clear, ringing voices; 
many spoke stumblingly, and had to be prompted, and 
one broke down before she finished, and rushed weeping 
from the platform. But it was a miracle to see this 
thing happening, to see the shining eyes of these hun- 
dreds of women in the dimly lighted hall, realizing for 
the first time that life held something for them beyond 
the dull routine of the past. 

The other day, a message was brought to me that 


5A verst is equal to about two-thirds of a mile. 
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thirty women had just arrived from Prikumsk for @ 
visit to the Farms. Their spokesman told me that their 
delegates’ meetings, consisting of two hundred women, 
had collected money to send those who could not afford 
the excursion. Prikumsk, being a sort of county seat, 
has more notes on its social scale than the village of 
Maslov Kut, and this delegation included them all, 
from the head of the apothecary shop, a large creature 
with frizzy hair and long gold earrings in a bright red 
dress and kerchief and flowing white linen coat; to 
a wee old peasant woman in black, hobbling on a staff 
like a merry little witch. She must have been over 
seventy years old, and poured an incomprehensible 
stream of Russian through her toothless gums. Her 
bright eyes took in everything. 

After they had been piloted around, they all came 
in to drink tea and answer some of my questions. 

I asked them to give me a picture of the change 
that had come in women’s lives in the last ten years in 
their town. 

The leader of the group, an earnest young woman 
taking a quantity of notes, evidently of intelligentzia 
Origin, rose to answer my question. 

“You must realize that with us the Soviet power did 
not come until 1920. Before that there was nothing but 
civil war in this district. The Soviet government has 
given women full economic and social and political 
rights. It recognizes...” A peasant woman waved 
her to silence. 

“Let me tell her!” she said, and proceeded to do so. 

“In the first place, comrade, nothing like this could 
ever have happened before! Think of it—this many 
women, actually getting together and going off on 
an excursion. Babushka here has never even been on a 
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train before! All year we have been going to classes 
and meetings. Look at me now, I have even learned 
to read and write—when I see posters, I can make them 
out for myself, and when a letter comes from my son 
far away in Siberia, I don’t have to go running like a 
fool to my neighbor! And I'll tell you something else. 
We're not afraid any more. That’s the main thing. 
We're not afraid of our husbands. We don’t have to 
ask their permission for everything we do. And since 
I’ve been a delegate, I don’t believe in religion any 
more—I know what nonsense all this church business 
is, and how they’ve been fooling us all these years. I 
don’t suppose there are any of us here who go to church 
any more.” 

She would have continued indefinitely if the others 
hadn’t wanted to speak up too. There was no stopping 
them when it came to discussing the question of birth 
control, on which, contrary to my usual experience with 
village women, they all seemed to be informed. While 
we were discussing the new morality, the apothecary 
lady sidled up to me and said, “Now tell me, comrade, 
what would be your attitude toward me if I were to get 
your husband away from you?” 

Before I could finish my questions, they started theirs 
about America. They wanted to know when the revo- 
lution was coming, and whether we had a Genotdel. 
‘They were particularly anxious that we should under- 
stand that the women’s movement in Russia had noth- 
ing feministic about it. 

“We are not trying to set women against men,” the 
leader explained, “‘and we don’t try to elect a woman 
to office just because she is a woman, the way you do 
in America. For instance, we would vote against a 
woman kulak just as readily as against a man kulak.” 
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When the awakening comes to the village, it isn’t 
always in healthy forms. Along with the Genotdel, the 
theater, the libraries, the divorce law, and better agri- 
culture, have come paint and powder. Those who can’t 
afford the cosmetics that the cooperatives sometimes had 
to offer when more essential things were lacking, use 
beet juice and flour with startling effects. On Sundays 
and holidays high heeled shoes go twinkling through 
the dust of village streets. The human beings out of 
whom the new order is being built in Russia very much 
resemble all other human beings. There is nothing par- 
ticularly remarkable about that. What is remarkable is 
that tucked away in every village in all of Russia are 
women, whether it be two or two hundred isn’t so 
important, who have responded to the best of what 
the new order has to offer, who are learning to read 
and write, organizing day nurseries, starting dramatic 
circles, even, perhaps, giving the men an example of 
better ways of agriculture. 

Village women have an equal right to the land with 
the men, an equal right to represent the household in 
the village meetings where they were seldom allowed 
to appear in the old days, much less to speak. There 
are a million peasant women working their own land, 
the heads of their own households, and while the masses 
remain difhdent and backward, there are plenty to be 
found who speak their minds freely. Even the young 
people can get respectful attention, whereas formerly 
they were told not to meddle in things that didn’t con- 
cern them. Last year 100,000 women were elected to 
the village soviets in the R. S. F. S. R. and the Ukraine, 
and even more in 1927, and 169 peasant women 
attended the last All Union Congress of Soviets in Mos- 
cow. The extent to which women take part in the 
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elections varies from 5 to 90 percent of those eligible 
to vote, but the number grows with each year. In the 
village soviets of Siberia alone there are 8,000 women 
members, and forty-five Siberian villages have women 
as chairmen of their Soviets. 

They don’t always find it easy to remain in office. 
Anna Salamatova, for instance, was elected president 
of the village of Voznesensk. The villagers couldn’t 
praise her work enough. One of the local peasants, a 
widower with a large family, thought it was a shame 
to waste all that housekeeping ability on the village, and 
made her an offer of marriage, which she accepted. 
What was her surprise to find that he expected her 
to give up her job. So did all the rest of the village. 

“Get down from that wagon!” they said, ‘Now you 
are married you are no longer an independent person. 
Your master needs to eat. How then can you run the 
village?” But she held her own, and in the end managed 
to keep her job and her husband too. 

Then there is Feodosia Ossipovna Shupurova, member 
of the All Russian Central Executive Committee. I have 
seen her picture in the paper at least a dozen times, and 
I talked to her at one of the Genotdel sessions in Mos- 
cow. She always wears the same simple peasants’ garb 
with a white kerchief around her head, which has not 
been turned in the least by all this publicity. She is 
fifty years old, and comes from Altai gubernia, in Si- 
beria. When IJ asked her to tell me about her life she 
said there was nothing much to tell. 

“I was the daughter of a poor peasant. My father died 
early and left a large family. When I was fourteen 
mother sent me to a monastery to work. Those holy 
people sent me barefooted and almost aaked to pasture 
their cattle. I couldn’t bear it, so I ran away, and after 
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that I hired out to other peasants. When I was seventeen 
my mother gave me to be married to a moujhik forty 
years old. As soon as he had a drink he grew as ugly as 
a mad dog, and almost beat the life out of me. I wanted 
to leave him, but my mother said that would be a sin. 

“Then 1917 came—and our village changed hands 
many times. In 1919 Kolchak’s troops came. I hid our 
Bolshevik moujhiks, and the priest saw me. Then the 
soldiers came and thrashed me. Since then I’ve had no 
use for religion. I began to work for the poor peasants. 
They elected me a delegate to the volost® conference, 
and I cried all night. Where in the world did they want 
to send me? But when I got there and became acquainted 
with things, my eyes were opened a little wider. They 
elected me to the ooyezd" conference, and from there 
to the gubernia!® And all on my first trip away from 
home. When I got home again I began to study, and 
each night I learned two or three letters. Finally I 
was sent to the Soviet Congress in Moscow. The peasant 
women say, ‘She’s a baba, just like we are, and she works 
in the Véstk,® in Moscow!’ Now I am literate—I am no 
longer blind—and I shall work for our peasant women 
as long as my feet will carry me.” 

““What is the attitude of the men toward your work,” 
I asked her. 

“It’s very good, let me tell you! They are beginning 
to respect our authority, because women sometimes work 
better in the Soviets than the men—they understand 


° A volost corresponds to our township. 
™ The ooyezd may be approximately compared to our county, but as a 
matter of fact it is usually larger. 
"A gubernia is cae comparable to our state, but is usually cterri- 
torially much larger. 
° All Russian Central Executive Committee. 
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better how to be economical. At first the men crowed 
over us like cocks. What can a woman understand, they 
said—all you know about are pots and pans! But today 
it is different.” 

“And what are your main problems?” 

“Ech—we have many problems—Schools for one 
thing—and our budget is still weak. Then we still have 
hooligans and horse thieves—and our courts aren’t strict 
enough. And another thing—our babas should have 
four months vacations when they have babies just as 
the women workers do. But they go to the fields the 
next day! Our moujhiks take better care of their cattle 
than their wives.” 

It is not only in the Soviets that the activity of 
peasant women expresses itself. Many of them are active 
on the village Mutual Aid Committees which give as- 
sistance to the poorer peasants, widows, etc. Over 
$00,000 peasant women are members of the Consumers’ 
Cooperatives, 180,000 are members of kustarny (hand- 
work) cooperatives, and a large number have joined the 
agricultural cooperatives. The proportion as compared 
with the men members of these organizations is still 
small, since the custom of having one person represent 
the household, and that the man, still persists. A few 
peasant women have become judges. We picked up one 
on the road the other day. The Ford of the vintage of 
1910 in which she travelled around her circuit had 
broken down. She told me that for preparation she had 
taken a year’s course in Rostov which was attended by 
ninety-six men and sixteen women. Only primary edu- 
cation was required for entering the course, but a 
thorough knowledge of the political principles of the 
Soviet government was necessary. Only four of the 
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women had passed the course. The examinations, she 
said, were based on the ability to use common sense 
rather than book knowledge. 

Most of her cases in the village had to do with 
*‘alimenta.” 

“It’s not easy,” she told me, “to be a judge. You 
have to weigh carefully all aspects of the case, and you 
can’t go by precedent in Soviet law. Every case has 
to be judged according to its special circumstances— 
and it isn’t always a simple thing to find out where the 
right lies—sometimes your conscience tells you differ- 
ently than the facts seem to prove. And of course the 
interests of society always have to be considered first.” 

She herself, she explained, was a believer in moral 
suasion rather than repressive measures. Often if a wife 
brought a complaint against her husband he would come 
running to her in terror, and by reasoning with him she 
could either bring about a reconciliation or get him to 
agree to a reasonable settlement without ever bringing 
the case to court. 

In considering the new status of women in Russia 
the fact that the changes come far more slowly to the 
village than the city must be kept in mind, and that the 
lives of the majority of peasant women have as yet 
been little changed by the revolution. But let any skep- 
tic who questions the possibility of ever rousing these 
inert masses listen to the story of the modern Lysistrata, 
Aksinya Karaseva, as reported by a correspondent from 
the village of Vertyevka, in Briansk gubernia, and take 
heart. 

Aksinya began to go to meetings, and to mix in the 
political affairs of Verteyevka. Her family was outraged, 
especially her husband, Simeon. He endured it as long 
as he could, until she took to making speeches. Then 
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of men’s affairs. She cried a little, then wiped her eyes, 
and ran to the Genotdel. Within half an hour all the 
women in the village were assembled in the school house. 
The women’s meeting opened. 

It began to grow dark. The sun went to rest. But 
there was no rest for the men. The children cried. The 
cows had to be milked. The pigs grunted insistently 
for their evening meal. What disaster had befallen? 
Where had the babas got to? Neighbor ran distractedly 
to neighbor. ‘“‘Where’s yours?”—‘Gone”—“And 
yours?” —‘Vanished”—‘‘Perhaps some one has stolen 
them all!”—“Strange—forty years I’ve lived under the 
sun, and nothing like this has ever happened before.” 

Darkness came. Finally the men found the other 
half of the village of Verteyevka was in the school- 
house. They rushed to the school as if to a fire, Simeon 
with them. They surrounded the school. They made a 
terrific racket. They begged, they threatened. 

The babas were silent—ominously. 

Then Aksinya came forth with a paper in her hand, 
and told the men that yelling would get them no- 
where—they must listen to what was written on the 
paper. When it was quiet, Aksinya began to read: 

“To all citizens of the village of Verteyevka of the 
male sex who are married, from all citizens of the village 
of Verteyevka of the female sex who are married. 
Ultumatum. Whereas all we married women, citizens of 
the village of Verteyevka, live under difficult condi- 
tions, our husbands beat us, we hear no decent words 
from them, they treat us like cattle, we therefore have 
no more patience to endure such insults, and we hereby 
write the present ultimatum. We agree to work at 
home and be our husbands’ helpers, but demand in 
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return that we shall not be given over completely to 
our husbands’ wills, that they shall not be so free with 
their hands, and call us such names as ‘old hag,’ ‘bitch,’ 
‘slut,’ and other unmentionable ones. And this too we 
add—we shall not disperse, and not return to our hus- 
bands until they have all signed their names to this 
paper.” 

A few of the men started to laugh. But the women 
remained serious and silent. Then the men understood 
it was no laughing matter. They began to curse the 
women. : 

Aksinya asked the men to behave decently, and re- 
peated that the women would not leave the school until 
the contract was signed. 

The men stamped in their places, swore lustily, cried 
they’d had enough, then sheepishly, one by one, they 
went up to Aksinya and with trembling hands signed 
the paper. Those who were illiterate signed with a cross. 

When the meeting dispersed, around midnight, 
Simeon slunk homeward, muttering under his nose: 

“Something new every day. Everywhere you turn, 
something new, something different. But how to live 
without beating your wife . . « ?” 


CHAPTER IV 
WOMAN’S ENTRANCE INTO PUBLIC LIFE 


WHEN the Bolsheviks first came into power it was 
thought that no separate women’s work would be 
necessary. The constitution guaranteed full equality to 
women, the proletarian dictatorship would enforce it, 
universal education would equip women to utilize it 
But the grip of centuries was too strong, and women 
with qualities of leadership too few. Women as a whole 
had not been politically active, and while the revolu- 
tionary convulsions and strikes had thrown up occa- 
sional brilliant fighters, the class conscious element was 
very limited, and the masses of women remained aloof 
from the new government. Peasant women, on the 
whole, opposed the revolution, and while there was 
more support among the working-women, they were 
for the most part too untrained and backward to exer- 
cise much initiative. General methods of propaganda 
and education failed to arouse them. The first working- 
women’s conference held in Petrograd in 1918 there- 
fore decided on the organization of special committees 
to instruct women in the use of their rights. This 
method, however, was found inadequate, and in 1919, 
although some opposed the step on the ground that it 
was feministic, the “Working and Peasant Women’s De- 
partment” of the Communist Party, known as the 
Genotdel, was formed. The activity of women imme- 
diately increased. Thousands of emergency “red nurses” 
47 
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went to the front, many women performed military 
service, dug trenches, put up barbed wire, or carried 
on political or educational work along the firing line. 
Almost 2,000 women were killed and wounded in the 
Red Army, and twenty-eight women received the 
“order of the Red Banner.” During the famine the 
Genotdel was occupied largely with relief work. Many 
wondered that more women were not thrust into spec- 
tacular prominence in the days that followed the revolu- 
tion. But if there was only one lady commissar, Kol- 
lontay, later to become the first woman ambassador in 
the world—there were plenty of women among the 
masses of the people doing heroic things. Since the or- 
ganization of the Genotdel in 1919 the number of wo- 
men in the Communist Party has grown from 6,499 to 
140,000, and women now constitute 13.1 percent of the 
party membership as against 7.8 percent at that time. 
More than half of these are working-women. The Gen- 
otdel, however, has not been concerned chiefly with 
bringing members into the Communist Party. Their task 
is an educational one—to teach women how to use their 
rights, to increase their political understanding, and 
prepare them to take part in building the socialist state. 
The main method used in accomplishing this is the insti- 
tution of “Women’s Delegates.” One out of every ten 
workers, and one out of every hundred housewives 
and peasants are elected every year by as large a num- 
ber of women as can be got to participate in the elec- 
tions. The women thus elected meet twice a month 
under the leadership of a trained party worker, and 
are given a course in the structure and problems of the 
government, the position and rights of women, ques- 
tions of education, cooperation, living conditions, etc. 
The program for working-women concentrates on 
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industrial and trade union problems, and for peasant 
women on agricultural and village questions. 

Each group of delegates is divided into sections for 
more intensive study of special questions. Members of 
the sections are attached as praktikants to local soviet, 
cooperative, or trade union organizations. The heads 
of these institutions have been instructed officially to 
make it possible for these women to become fully 
acquainted with the organization, and to give them 
some practical work. In the fall of 1926 there were 
half a million delegates elected throughout the country, 
sixty-four percent of them peasants, twenty percent 
workers, the remainder housewives, office workers, and 
domestic servants. Each year a new set of delegates is 
elected, and the “graduates” are drawn upon for 
teachers, and to take regular positions in the organiza- 
tions where they have been training. Meetings are held 
periodically at which the delegates report to their “‘con- 
stituency.” The Genotdel also carries on ‘mass work” 
by which, through meetings, conferences and inter- 
views, they endeavor to arouse the interest of working 
and peasant women who are not delegates. 

Once a year the leaders of the Genotdel from all 
parts of Russia meet in Moscow. Artiokina, a former 
textile worker, one of the few women members of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Communist Party, 
and chairman of the Genotdel, presided over the meet- 
ing I attended last November, with wisdom and poise, 
ably assisted by Kaligina, a ruddy, deep bosomed peas- 
ant woman. Most of the one hundred and fifty or so 
women present were over thirty, most of them had 
party “stages” dating back before the revolution, 
although there were a number of wor}.ing and peasant 
women who had only become active since 1917. They 
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were, on the whole, simply, even poorly, dressed. They 
all seemed extraordinarily capable, and went about their 
deliberations in an orderly, business-like way. A few of 
them had the look of professional politicians, but for 
the most part they were a motherly looking lot. All 
but one—a diffident peasant woman in Moscow for the 
first time—were excellent speakers. There were, it 
seemed to me, fewer wasted words than at many meet- 
ings I have attendéd where men have done most of the 
talking. 

Since this conference immediately followed the fif- 
teenth Annual Conference of the Communist Party, 
their first job was to apply the policies of the party to 
the work among women. The main concerns of the 
Communist Party at the present time are industrializa- 
tion and the “building of socialism in one country.” 
Industrialization, as they use the term, means that the 
period of restoration is over, and the period of recon- 
struction has started. Industry and agriculture have 
been restored to their pre-war level and further advance 
within the limits of the old methods and machinery is 
impossible. They must now turn their attention to the 
manufacture of the means of production rather than 
objects of consumption; old wasteful methods must 
give way to new machinery and technique. Agriculture 
is in no sense excluded from the industrialization pro- 
gram. The peasants must provide not only more food 
for the growing army of workers, in exchange for the 
manufactured products they receive from the cities, 
and more surplus for export to provide funds for 
machinery which cannot yet be manufactured in Russia, 
but they must grow more raw materials for the fac- 
tories. To do this the peasants, too, must have new 
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methods and machinery—agriculture itself must be 
industrialized. 

The concentration on the question of the “building 
of socialism” is the result of the victory of the group 
in the Communist Party who believe that real socialism 
can be attained in one country irrespective of the revo- 
lutionary movement in the rest of the world. That 
means, in addition to the further development of na- 
tionalized industry, greater attention than ever to all 
beginnings of collective organization. It means lowering 
the prices of manufactured articles, and a strict enforce- 
ment of the “regime of economy.” They know nona 
of these things are possible without the complete and 
intelligent cooperation of women. The Party Congress 
passed vigorous resolutions condemning the persistencé 
of a conservative attitude toward women, and insisted 
on redoubled efforts to increase their activity. 

The key-note of the whole conference was how to 
make their work more vital and practical. Most of the 
women admitted a tendency to deal too largely with 
theoretical questions. In illustration, a meeting was de- 
scribed where the speaker had outlined the cooperative 
movement in Czecho-Slovakia, but said not a word 
about the cooperative store across the street. This year’s 
program requires that every subject in the course should 
be related to a local practical question. 

““We have no time for Utopias!” one of the delegates 
said to me, “ We are doing the best we can with the 
materials we have. We haven’t even taught our people 
to wash and brush their teeth yet—when we have done 
that much it will be a great victory!” 

Booming through the conference in humorous inter- 
ruptions and wise suggestions was the deep voice of 
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Vera Alexeyeva, head of the Genotdel of Ivanovo Voz- 
nesensk. When I went up to ask her about the women 
textile workers of her district she suggested that I come 
out and see for myself. 

In a drizzling rain a few weeks later I rode in a 
droshky through the mud of the great textile center 
to the tiny quarters that housed her huge bulk. Early 
as it was, Vera Alexeyeva met me at the door fully 
clothed, and led me into a room which was a tight 
squeeze for her bed, her table, and herself. A lamp 
was burning dimly before an open French grammar on 
the table. 

“This is the only time I have to study,” she ex- 
plained. ‘Last year a commission from France was here, 
and now I am learning French so I can correspond with 
one of the comrades who writes me about the women 
workers of France.” 

Her mother, gnarled and sturdy as an old fir tree, 
had the samovar ready soon, and Vera’s children came 
sleepily to breakfast—three of them, the oldest, a tinier 
and more beautiful edition of her mother, had recently 
returned from a teacher’s training course in the Ukraine, 
and now had her first job in one of the factory day 
nurseries. 

The old mother turned to me reproachfully. 

“Vera Alexeyeva was supposed to go to the hospital 
today for an operation. She should have gone weeks 
ago, first it’s one thing and then another.” 

Vera interrupted quickly. “There, there, mother,” 
she soothed, “this comrade is here only for the day. 
Tomorrow I will go.” 

We started off immediately after breakfast. Any- 
where but in Russia Vera’s strange figure would have 
been followed by stares and snickers. A rough boy’s 
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cap was pulled over her more than boyish bob, a non- 
descript rusty black jacket strained to make both ends 
meet across her expansive bosom, her short skirt exposed 
about six inches of white stocking above heavy black 
shoes encased in a pair of men’s galoshes that grew to 
twice their size as we picked our way through the sticky 
mud. 

Vera was too full of her work to tell me much of 
herself, but I learned that at the age of ten she had 
gone to work in a cigarette factory in the Ukraine, 
for seven roubles a month. She had taken part in many 
strikes, and been in jail more times than she could 
remember. First a Social Revolutionist, she had joined 
the Bolsheviks at the time of the November revolution. 
She had been sent to the front to do propaganda work 
among the soldiers and had fought in the civil war. 
When Petlura’s bandits were running wild in the 
Ukraine she was made captain of a flying squadron of 
three—the others were men—and spent weeks in the 
saddle day and night scouting for bandits, engaging in 
battles with them from time to time. 

““When peace came they requisitioned me to work 
among women. Everyone laughed. They didn’t think 
of me as a “baba” at all. I didn’t think much of the 
idea myself at first—I was so used to chasing around 
like a man, and wearing men’s clothes. I was thinner 
then, and always taken for a man. But J had to obey 
party discipline—and it turned out that I wasn’t so 
badly suited for the work after all.” 

I asked her what was the main difference in the 
attitude of women since she had first started to work 
among them. 

“All the difference in the world!” she answered. “I 
remember the first women’s meeting I called, how I 
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tried to draw the women out to discuss the problems 
before us. One after another got up and talked of her 
own troubles. Each one had to teil all she had suffered 
during the revolution and the famine. How could she 
get bread and clothing, how could she get work, why 
should so much misfortune have been visited on her? 
Now they are talking about our problems—how we 
can organize day nurseries to take care of our children 
—how we can improve our condition. That is a great 
advance, to have got the women to think and act col- 
lectively. Of course, not all of them! Hundreds and 
thousands of them live as they always lived . . .’ 

We had come to a great white mansion which now, 
instead of a man and wife and fifteen servants, housed 
in its marble halls all the Communist Party organiza- 
tions for the gubernia. Vera Alexeyeva left me to talk 
to her assistant in the Genotdel headquarters, saying 
she had to report to the meeting of the trade union 
executive committee which was preparing for the 
annual conference, and would be back in a short time. 
The assistant, who had not long since been a worker 
herself in Bim, the biggest local textile factory, told 
me that two-thirds of the 126,000 textile workers in 
the district were women, and of these, 26,000 were 
peasant women who had come to work in the factories 
for the first time during the last two years. 

“You can imagine how difficult it is to get these 
women interested in social or political problems, or even 
in learning how to read and write. Most of them walk 
from their villages every morning, from five to ten 
versts away—and back again at night. You can see 
them in the morning coming along the roads in every 
direction, like black serpents. How can we expect them 
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to stay at meetings? I know what it means—I did it 
myself for three years.” 

In spite of these difficulties, during the last year 
30,000 of these women had been reached in one way 
or another by the Genotdel, and over 8,000 of them 
were delegates. Fifty kindergartens had been organized 
throughout the gubernia. Hundreds of women were 
studying in the political Rkrujké (circles), and 3,000 
were members of circles which considered household 
and other questions of immediate interest to women. 
Most of this activity, she explained, had developed since 
Vera Alexeyeva’s coming two years ago. Since then 
the number of women elected to the Soviets had in- 
creased from 19 to 23 percent, the number of women 
shareholders in the cooperatives from 48,000 to 70,000, 
the number of women in the Communist Party from 
18 to 23.4 percent. 

It was almost two hours before Vera Alexeyeva re- 
turned, shaking her head over the stubbornness of the 
male comrades. 

“There are only two women on the gubernia trade 
union executive committee,” she explained, “and it was 
all decided that two more should go on the slate for 
the new committee. But at the last minute some of the 
men balked. They said we would have to do a lot more 
educating before women were able to take such respon- 
sible nosts. I pointed out that one’s year’s actual exper- 
ience was more educational than five years of study, 
and that women never would be educated until the 
men gave them a chance to take more responsibility. 
They gave in finally, and now we have four women on 
the slate. There’s no doubt they’ll be elected.” 

After I had been through the Bim factory, had 
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lunched in the cooperative dining room, and seen Vera 
Alexeyeva’s daughter at her work in a charming day 
nursery, with a working woman who had been sent to 
Moscow for training in charge, we went to the workers’ 
club. On the way Vera pointed out the “‘Musical Tech- 
nicum” where a number of the more gifted workers 
had been sent by the union. I asked her what connec- 
tion the Genotdel had with the cultural work of the 
unions. 

““That,” she answered, “has been a sharp issue the 
last few years. Originally all work among women in 
the factories rested on the shoulders of a woman organ- 
izer responsible to the Genotdel. As a result it often 
happened that the Factory Committee failed to take 
any initiative in work among women, and refused to 
jput subjects of special interest to women on their pro- 
grams. When the women did come to meetings they 
were met with; ‘Well, let’s hear what the babas have 
to say!’, and were afraid to express themselves, which 
made it necessary to organize special women’s meetings. 
While that had some good effects in stimulating women’s 
interest, it also led to a ‘we’ and ‘they’ attitude, so we 
decided on a change of method. The last Trade Union - 
Congress voted to place the responsibility for the work 
among women on the factory committee as a whole 
and instructed the unions to include questions of special 
interest to women on their general program. That has 
had a very healthy effect, and the unions have since 
then been much more active in drawing women into 
their work. There are still Genotdel organizers in every 
factory, but they concentrate on the delegates’ meetings 
and party work, while the union takes care of all gen- 
eral and cultural work. It is the Genotdel, however, 
which prepares the ground for the union work.” 
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At the big clubhouse the first shift of workers had 
come from the factory, and the rooms were already 
filling. A group of young women and girls were learn- 
ing to cut and sew, and at the same time having a 
lecture on the importance of women’s taking part in 
the coming Soviet elections. 

“When we can’t get ’em one way, we try another!” 
said Vera Alexeyeva. “There are plenty of women we 
couldn’t get to come near a meeting—but when we 
give them something practical—look how they come! 
While they sew we can give them lectures on politics, 
on cooperation, on hygiene—we usually begin with the 
care of babies. They get interested in spite of them- 
selves. Our main idea is to get them really to want to 
take part—not just to force cut and dried programs 
on them.” 

A special room was devoted to problems of sex hy- 
giene, with charts and pictures showing the effects of 
venereal diseases, warning against early and promiscu- 
ous sex relations, and the use of alcohol. The factory 
doctor was giving a group of women and girls a lecture 
on hygiene. The gymnasium was filling up with women. 
In the auditorium men and women workers were re- 
hearsing a play. 

Vera Alexeyeva was not only the guiding force behind 
the women’s part in all this work. She also had the wo- 
men of the villages to think about, sending out her 
organizers constantly to make sure the work was being 
carried on among the peasant women, planning for the 
opening of summer playgrounds, calling conferences, 
travelling out among them herself. Her evenings are 
as full as her days with classes to organize and teach, 
conferences to preside over, reports to prepare. She 
is a dynamo of energy. And she is only one of hundreds 
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of women all over Russia who are not waiting for some 
overwhelming sudden inspiration or catastrophe to point 
the way for them, but are at their posts day after day 
hacking away incessantly at the thick walls of ignorance 
and prejudice which the centuries have built around 
their sex. 

While the main work of the Genotdel is among the 
industrial workers and peasants, it by no means neglects 
ofhce workers, housewives, or domestic servants. These 
women are reached through their unions, through dele- 
gates’ meetings, or through the housing cooperatives. 
Domestic servants are usually ignorant peasant girls 
fresh from the village, with little knowledge of soviet 
laws. Sooner or later, however, they hear through the 
Genotdel of the existence of the union which guards 
their rights to an eight hour day, a day off a week, spe- 
cial holidays, vacation and social insurance just as any 
industrial workers. Housewives who live near the fac- 
tory clubs are drawn into factory cultural activities, 
and those who live in the posioloks (workers’ vil- 
lages) or communal homes, are organized into special 
delegates’ groups at their place of residence. 

The Genotdel uses the cooperatives to carry on special 
women’s work. Thus cooperatives often take the initi- 
ative in furnishing funds for the organization of day 
nurseries, and many of them have special mothers’ and 
babies’ corners where they supply the things needed 
for the infant. On October 1, 1925, there were 
1,558,690 women members of the Consumers’ Cooper- 
atives. The producers’ cooperative movement among 
women is also stimulated, and in a number of villages 
the widows and single women have organized artels' for 
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the production of butter and cheese, or to carry on 
some hand industry. 

“International Woman’s Day” on March 8th is 
always a focal point in the year’s program. On this day 
special meetings and conferences of women are held 
all over Russia. It is made the occasion of opening new 
day nurseries and consultations, new dining rooms and 
laundries, promoting groups of women to more skilled 
jobs. Women’s journals issue special numbers, and all 
the newspapers of Russia are devoted to the women’s 
movement on that day. Preparations are made far in 
advance, women are freed from work half a day to 
attend meetings, theaters are stopped on that night so 
that women may have the use of the halls. 

The main department of the Genotdel publishes four 
monthly journals. Throughout the Soviet Union there 
are some fifteen women’s journals with a circulation 
of 337,400. That does not represent the number of 
readers, as subscriptions are usually taken by groups, 
clubs, libraries, village reading rooms, etc. These journals 
are written in simple language and profusely illustrated. 
When a canvass of a certain large factory showed that 
many of the women workers were reading fashion maga- 
zines, the Genotdel promptly added fashion pages and 
patterns to its publications, and since then they have 
grown more popular. A special attempt is made to 
develop women rabkors and selkors for these journals, 
that is, women from the factories and villages who act 
as correspondents—and hundreds of them are regular 
contributors. Women are also encouraged to act as cor- 
respondents for the regular press, and of the 240,000 
worker and peasant correspondents all over Russia, 
30,000 are women. This is a very important institution. 
In this way the people can always express dissatisfaction 
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with general policies or the administration of factory 
managers or village officials, and they usually get action, 
for such correspondence is heeded even when there is 
not space to print it all. In Moscow and elsewhere 
“Circles of Proletarian Women Writers” have been 
formed from among the more talented women worker 
correspondents. They come together once a week from 
the various factories, to read and criticize each other’s 
compositions. 

The work of the Genotdel extends into every corner 
of the Soviet Union. To fully realize what that means, 
a look at the map is necessary. Scattered through Great 
Russia, White Russia, the Ukraine, Transcaucasia, Cen- 
tral Asia and the Far East are over 30,000,000 non- 
Russians belonging to more than a hundred races. Down 
among the tombs of Timerlane and other dusty heroes, 
the graceful minarets, almond trees, luscious fruits and 
gorgeous colors, women’s lives are still hideous. The 
people of these borderlands live under incredibly prim- 
itive conditions. They are occupied mainly with a crude 
type of agriculture, cotton growing, cattle raising, and, 
in the towns, hand work and trading. In Central Asia 
ten percent of the population are Russians, the re- 
mainder largely Mohammedans. The Soviet government 
has complete political control, but the law of the 
shariat? still has a far stronger hold in social customs. 
Men may have four wives, whom they keep virtually 
enslaved in an inner court-yard, and in case of the 
husband’s death the widow or widows are inherited 
with the rest of the property by the nearest relative. 
Kalym is still widespread, the price of a wife varying 
from twenty sheep to sixty camels in various districts. 


® Mohammedan church law. 
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Since a camel is valued at about a hundred roubles, the 
poor Turcomen peasants complain bitterly that they 
cannot afford to have even one wife, while the rich have 
two or three. Abduction of girls is accepted amiably by 
parents as long as a high price is left behind. Woman’s 
labor is brutally exploited in the home and the fields by 
father or husband. If she goes out at all she must be 
heavily veiled, and for the most part she is not per- 
mitted to appear in the market place to purchase her 
own food and clothing. Among many of these peoples 
the women do actually more productive work than the 
men, who occupy themselves almost solely with trading. 

Women who attempt to revolt suffer cruelly. A 
woman in Uzbekistan had been kept in chains for five 
years because she had displeased her husband by an 
attempt to remove her veil. The law of Mahomet per- 
mits a husband ‘“‘to deprive his wife of liberty, and after 
warning, to inflict light corporal punishment.” The 
Shariat sanctions marriage at twelve, but it often takes 
place at the first signs of puberty. Sanitary conditions 
are unspeakable, and disease of all kinds prevalent. 

The women themselves are so illiterate and unenlight- 
ened that there is little chance for them to know that 
the Soviet laws have abolished all these barbaric customs 
and changed the entire status of women. In 1924 there 
were twenty-five literate women in all Turkmenistan, 
and among the Uzbeks in the city only half of one 
percent were literate, and one among ten thousand in 
the villages. Up until 1923 there was little change in 
the position of women in these countries. Here and 
there a communist gave freedom to the women in his 
family, but even among native communists old cus- 
toms have persisted. Since 1923 the Genotdel has been 
working among them, and now their propaganda is 
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everywhere. When possible, native women are sent to 
Moscow to train for work among their own people. 
Otherwise Russian women work among them. Some- 
thing of what work in these districts involves may be 
judged by the fact that there have been several cases 
of murder of Russian woman organizers as well as 
native women by infuriated fathers and husbands. The 
whole method of work in the East must be adapted to 
local conditions. To make use of their right to vote it 
is sometimes necessary for the women to sit veiled in a 
separate room and participate in the meeting through 
the door or window. In other places their meetings must 
be entirely separate. Nevertheless women came out to 
vote this year by the thousand, over 17,000 women 
throughout the East were elected to the Soviets, and 
there are now women in the highest governing bodies 
of these countries. On March 8th there were mass meet- 
ings and women’s conferences throughout all Central 
Asia. Hundreds of women came riding on camels, some 
came on horseback four or five hundred versts from 
the far borders of China. On that day 6,000 women 
cast off their veils. Between that day and June 1, 1927, 
87,000 Uzbekistan women have unveiled. 

There can be no thought of bringing the Eastern wo- 
men into joint cultural life with the men as yet, and the 
work is largely confined to the organization of clubs for 
women. The first approach is through the teaching of 
the elementary rules of clean living, the use of soap, 
still unknown to many of them, and the care of mothers 
and infants. In Tashkent and Bakv there are model clubs 
organized by the Genotdel, each of them with nearly 
two thousand members. Each has a dispensary, consul- 
tation, day nursery, mid-wifery course, courses in read- 
ing and writing, elementary politics, typing, workshops, 
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dramatic, musical and art groups. Scattered through 
the smaller towns and villages are numerous smaller 
clubs, women’s hostels, and ‘“‘red corners” where similar 
work is carried on on whatever scale permitted by local 
conditions. Among the nomadic peoples, “red tents” 
have appeared where the women are enticed to meet- 
ings, and gradually develop more organized activities. 
There are over 70,000 women delegates attending meet- 
ings and courses regularly, and thousands of other wo- 
men are reached through posters, moving pictures and 
general meetings. There are 18,075 women communists 
among the Eastern people, eighteen percent of the total 
number, but of these only about twenty percent are 
native women. 

The Genotdel helps the women fight for special 
schools, for the new native schools opened since the 
révolution are often confined to boys. Over 15,000 
women are learning to read and write, and over a 
thousand women are studying in the higher schools in 
Tashkent, while courses have been opened for native 
women doctors and teachers, of whom there were none 
in the past. Everywhere the Genotdel has its economic 
and legal aid bureaus to which streams of women come 
and learn for the first time that they do not have to 
submit to their husbands. Day nurseries and kinder- 
gartens have been opened, and institutions for mothers 
and babies. The cooperative movement is stimulated by 
opening special women’s shops where women have an 
opportunity to purchase for themselves for the first 
time in their lives. 

The great demand of women throughout the East is 
for schools. Only through education can their real eman- 
cipation come. In the meantime, two great forces are 
liberating them: the new chances for economic develop- 
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ment which the Soviet government is giving these 
peoples, creating new demands for women’s work out- 
side the home; and the work of the Genotdel in pre- 
paring them for a wider sphere of activity. 


While the percentage of women in the Communist 
Party is still small, and there are very few higher up 
in the party, the girls in the Comsomol organization, 
the preparatory school for the communist party, make 
up one fifth of the membership, and in the “Young 
Pioneers,” the children’s communist organization, about 
one half are girls. The young secretary of the Com- 
somols in Moscow looked at me in surprise when I asked 
him about the girls’ section. He told me they had no 
need of a special department, since all their work was 
among girls and boys both. He explained that the 
Genotdel was necessary for this generation because the 
women had formerly had much less opportunity for 
education than the men. But now that educational 
opportunities were equalized, special women’s work 
should not be necessary for the coming generation. In 
the Comsomol organization, as elsewhere, few women 
hold high positions, although many hold positions in 
the local units. The girls told me that the boys had at 
first opposed their work and tried to keep the organiza- 
tion entirely in their own hands, but that this attitude 
had improved now that the girls had shown what they 
could do. I asked an earnest Comsomol girl what were 
the main interests of the girls in the organization. 

“To become skilled in some sort of work!” she an- 
swered without hesitation. ‘The question of getting 
married doesn’t interest us exclusively as I hear it does 
American girls. We are interested in finding real com- 
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rades,who are also skilled workers, with whom we can 
build life on a permanent basis. What do we want in 
the home?. . . That it shall be comfortable, that we 
shall have cultural advantages—that we have collective 
kitchens, etc. so that we won’t be bothered with those 
details . . .” 

The Comsomol girls are as active as the women in 
the Genotdel. Wherever they are—in the unions, the 
colleges, the villages—they are always expected to be, 
and usually are, the leaders among the young people. 
While they vary greatly, in different places, they usually 
carry on work of real value to the institution or com- 
munity. The Comsomol organization in Moscow has 
carried on admirable work throughout the whole gu- 
bernia. They have organized six hundred “agricultural 
circles” in the villages, attended by adults and young 
people both. The first year they read and study together 
in the evenings, and the second year undertake some 
piece of practical work. Although only 839 of the 7,000 
members of such groups are women, even that is a 
great advance. Twelve of the circles have women presi- 
dents, and many of them have special sections on 
domovodstvo (domestic science). The Comsomols have 
set themselves the definite problem of raising the agri- 
cultural level of the villages, and have concentrated on 
the problem of getting the peasants to replace their 
three field system by a multiple field system of crop 
rotation, to use selected seeds, and to improve their 
care of cattle. They have succeeded in getting seventeen 
villages in Moscow gubernia to adopt the multiple field 
system, and in many cases have organized collective 
care of the cattle, showing the peasants for the first time 
what a difference good feeding and care make in the 
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condition of cattle. Even the little “pioneers” are often 
able to exert an important influence in the life of the 
village, telling their families about the better methods of 
agriculture they learn of in school, organizing model 
plots, and spreading the propaganda of cleanliness by 
sending around commissions on sanitary inspections. 


CHAPTER V 
WOMEN AND EDUCATION 


Not only were the educational opportunities of old 
Russia more accessible to men than to women, leaving a 
percentage of illiteracy three times as great among wo- 
men as men, but the stodginess of the old system had 
a far more deadly effect on women because their lives 
held so little to counteract it. Men were forced by cir- 
cumstances to find application for at least some of what 
they learned, remote as much of the teaching was from 
life. And the stultifying effect of the old methods was 
somewhat modified by the fact that men had to go out 
and grapple with living problems. But the compara- 
tively few women who attended school found little to 
stimulate them to further development when they re- 
turned to the endless, repetitious routine of petty house- 
hold duties. Education offered women nothing either 
to make them better housekeepers and mothers or to 
win them to wider social interests. 

The new schools of Russia have abandoned most of 
the old methods. The question of the new education is 
treated fully elsewhere in this series, but since only 
through education can any of the measures for the 
emancipation of women become effective, any consid- 
eration of woman’s new status not touching upon those 
phases of education of special importance to women 
would be incomplete. The Soviet government is reorgan- 
izing its entire school system along the modern lines 
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that are being tried out in isolated experiments in 
America. The greatest gifts of the new education are 
shared alike by the men and women of the coming 
generation. It offers new vistas to both sexes. It would 
make of the human mind a powerful tool for building 
a new world and give every individual not merely an 
understanding and appreciation of life, but preparation 
for intelligent participation in its processes. The func- 
tion of education as it is conceived in Russia today is 
no longer merely to pour pre-digested facts into the 
child’s head, but to provide stimuli for the child to 
make knowledge his own through creative experience 
—to feed that rich fund of curiosity and wonder which 
is occasionally powerful enough to surmount the walls 
with which most education blocks it, but which is 
more often choked at the source by stupid and blun- 
dering methods. It proposes to prepare boys and girls 
for the most rational and full use of all their faculties, 
and a remoulding of their environment nearer to human 
needs. 

The immediate environment with all its processes of 
life and labor is the first subject on the child’s curri- 
culum. From that, in widening circles, he takes in 
village or city, region, country, and finally interna- 
tional problems and relationships. Subjects are grouped 
around the central themes of nature and man, labor 
and society. This combination of related subjects is 
called a “complex.” The teacher and students choose 
some special project, or group enterprise. They may, 
for instance, take the Volga river as a project, studying 
the history, geography and economics of the region. 
Their reading will come in special research work; arith- 
metic in figuring questions of area, production and pop- 
ulation; writing in making reports on the special phases 
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each group has chosen to work out. Modelling and paint- 
ing are used a great deal, and endless charts and dia- 
grams. I have seen exhibitions of remarkably fine work 
of this kind. 

Books are little used in the lower grades. For the 
first few years the children do all their work under 
one teacher. Later the complex method is replaced by 
the laboratory method in which the children work out 
the various aspects of their problems in laboratories, 
with different teachers to guide them. In the country 
schools this usually is not possible, as there is often 
only one teacher to a grade right through the first seven 
years. The old lecture and examination system are dis- 
appearing entirely, and the teacher becomes a member 
of the group. Self-government has been developed ex- 
tensively, and is in itself an educational factor of pro- 
found significance. While the boys are on the whole 
more active than the girls, usually holding the higher, 
Positions, one finds many girls on the student executive 
committees and the various special commissions. 

One aspect of the new teaching, of particularly vital 
importance to women, is the emphasis on self-service. 
This applies equally to boys and girls, and chores such 
as making beds and darning socks and cleaning up will 
in the future be considered as much a part of every 
human being’s own job as bathing and dressing, except 
in cases where the job can be better handled on some 
community basis. By including this sort of thing in the 
child’s training, the school is actually taking over cer- 
tain functions of the family. 

If the new educational program were in full swing 
all over Russia, with well trained and _ intelligent 
teachers to carry it out, little more would need be done 
to equip the women of the futufe to exercise their 
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rights. While much of the value of the new school lies 
in the fact that it is experimental, it is still groping and 
immature, and poverty-stricken for materials. It is try- 
ing to operate with the past clinging like the old man 
of the sea. Old teachers are being re-educated and new 
ones trained, but many of them have little or no under- 
standing of what the new program is all about. The 
extent to which the new method is being actually applied 
varies greatly. You find it in full operation in Moscow 
and the larger centers, with varying degrees of success, 
but always with interesting results. I have also seen 
it applied successfully in country villages. In some 
villages, as in Maslov Kut, there is little sign of it. 
The children read in unison and drone their sums as 
they have always done. But from neighboring villages 
excursions come often to watch the work of the 
machine shop, inspect the dairy, see the machines in the 
field, to find out how the Americans live. Their eager 
eyes are everywhere, they ask endless questions, take 
quantities of notes. ““When will you have a revolution 
in America?”, “Is it true that Mary Pickford is dead?”, 
“Why are your oats up before the peasants’?”, “Why 
do you keep the pigs in such a clean place?”, “Do 
American peasants have electric lights in their fields?” 

Free universal education was one of the first dreams 
of the Soviet Republic. Gorgeous posters flung far and 
wide pictured the new villages and towns that would 
spring up in the wake of the alphabet. Propaganda 
trains went up and down the country scattering litera- 
ture. In Sorochinskoye, headquarters of the American 
Quakers during the famine, there had been five schools 
before the revolution, and out of these in the first fine 
frenzy they created seventeen new ones, scattering the 
equipment, conscripting people barely literate them- 
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selves to act as teachers. Colleges groaned under double 
and triple loads of students. But one catastrophe after 
another forced the government to turn its attention to 
other things. And in 1921 the support of the schools 
was transferred from the central government to the 
local budget. The famine further checked the swift 
growth. During that gruesome year schools were closed 
entirely over large areas. School equipment was 
“eaten” in those days when anything the frantic people 
could lay hands on was exchanged for food. Porches 
and beams of school buildings kept many people from 
freezing to death. 

The effort at recovery was magnificent. The year 
after the famine I travelled over an area of four or 
five hundred miles in the country. Everywhere I ran 
into meetings of peasants discussing plans for reopening, 
and sometimes for rebuilding, the schools. The teachers’ 
pay in those days consisted of a monthly ration of just 
enough to keep body and soul together. This the peas- 
ants collected among themselves, sending their children 
to school on the first of each month with little sacks 
of varying amounts of grain according to their own 
supply. In spite of the lack of organization in the 
original educational plans, and the tragic squandering 
of school materials, it all had its positive effect. Many 
peasants have told me of how their parents beat them 
for going to school, of how the priests warned against 
all but the church schools as the work of the anti- 
Christ. Now the old folks said, ““We’re dark and igno- 
rant people—we’re fools—but we don’t want our chil- 
dren to be fools!” To have created such a universal 
hunger for education was in itself no mean achievement. 

Even the destitution and the lack 0% equipment had 
their positive sides. Before any echo of the new educa- 
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tional theories reached these teachers in the depths of 
far-away Russian villages, they were forced by circum- 
stances to apply the most advanced of modern methods. 
For their school materials they had nothing but the 
life around them. They observed and drew the animals 
and birds and flowers, learned the reasons for their ways 
without books, turned the schools into little museums, 
planted their own gardens and fields to keep the school 
alive. Sometimes the teacher taught from a stove in 
a peasant hut. The children wrote on old boards with 
stumps of charcoal. For paper they used the empty 
spaces of old government record books. Pencils were 
used until they were nothing but a smudge of lead tied 
to a stick. The “plant” was used to its full capacity, the 
children sometimes coming in three shifts a day. 
When the central government was again able to turn 
its attention to education, it did so very soberly. The 
problem now was to advance only as they could secure 
an economic base which would insure adequate teaching 
and further progress. They were even confronted with 
the necessity of considerably cutting down the number 
of students in the higher schools so that they could 
better handle those who were left, and give more atten- 
tion to the lower schools. In doing this they deliberately 
gave preference to the workers and peasants and their 
children, the classes who had never had access to higher 
education before. In choosing the students to remain, 
competitive examinations were given, and these were 
made much stiffer for students of bourgeois background 
so that only the very ablest of them remained. A sig- 
nificant change had come in their attitude toward the 
system of education, for which two things were respon- 
sible: first, the fact that the actual realization of a 
communist society had been postponed by the setback 
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of the revolutionary movement in other countries; and 
second, that the capitalist powers by blockade and inter- 
vention had made it impossible for Russia to concen- 
trate solely on her constructive program. While the 
Soviet government has consistently demanded the oppor- 
tunity for peaceful development, it believes that its 
very progress is a threat to its peace, and that the day 
will come when world capitalism will force a conflict, 
The problem of education has therefore become not 
only that of teaching the children to live in a Com- 
munist Society, but to fight for a Communist society. 
This meant taking leaves from the books of their 
enemies, teaching the children from infancy precepts 
and slogans which would become gospel to them. 
“Education,” says Lunacharsky, “‘is the shield to protect 
the inner processes through which communism ripens.” 
But they are turning it to more militant uses too. 
The new education in Russia is frankly communist 
education rather than free education. This does not mean 
that they have deserted any of their original ideas. But 
they feel that as long as they are surrounded by a hostile 
world, like a ring of steel, their primary concern cannot 
be the development of better individuals, but of better 
class conscious proletarians. Where the teacher is wise 
enough, both things will be attained. But if one has 
to be sacrificed, it will be the former. Those who 
are offended with this regimentation must remember 
that it is accompanied by a greater opportunity for the 
development of creative intelligence than has ever been 
given to such a large group of children anywhere in 
the world, and that no matter what narrow political 
form certain of their methods may take, the thing they 
are regimenting the children toward is no less than 


rebuilding society. While they demand allegiance to 
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the Soviet state, they do not demand allegiance to its 
status quo, but to the living idea behind it. And the 
children have a vital interest in this thing because they 
themselves are helping to build it, are seeing it grow 
under their very eyes. This is of importance from the 
woman’s point of view because she is expected to take 
just as much responsibility as the man, and since the 
tendency is away from the development of the indi- 
vidual family unit, it is taken for granted that all wom- 
en are to have definite functions in society outside the 
care of their families. It is the policy to provide equal 
educational opportunities for boys and girls. 
Education in Russia extends down to the earliest 
months of babyhood, and in infants’ institutions the 
personnel are now required to have pedagogical as well 
as medical knowledge. To this end special care is being 
directed toward introducing as much color and variety 
and movement as possible into the children’s surround- 
ings to offset the negative effect of the routinized life 
inevitable in any institution. While a few dogmatic and 
ighorant persons have said that children should be de- 
prived of playthings as “relics of bourgeois-ism,” that 
is not the general policy. Playthings are considered as 
essential to the child’s development as air and light, but 
it is recommended that even for very young children, 
they should be in primitive form rather than finished 
objects, in order to stimulate creative activity, the most 
desirable playthings being “things out of which other 
things can be made.” The teacher is advised to interfere 
as little as possible with the child’s activities in order to 
give full scope to its own ingenuity. Social obligations 
are introduced as early as possible in the form of play, 
the children taking turns being ‘ton duty”—helping to 
lay the table, pass the plates around, and clean up. 
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Their little aprons are made so they can pull them on 
themselves, the cribs are built low so they can climb 
in, towels and toothbrushes marked with a sign they 
can recognize as their own, wash basins placed within 
their reach. The medical profession is making a special 
study of what they call the ‘“‘psycho-physiology” of 
childhood, to determine the best methods of training 
from infancy, to synthesize the health and educational 
work into a unified program that will prepare the child 
for its later training, and to work out norms of work 
and play that will not over-strain the child. The teachers 
are expected also to work with the mothers and try to 
transform the home environment along sanitary lines 
at least. The basic aims of all the pedagogical work with 
young children, according to Bibanova of the Mothers’ 
and Babies’ Department, are ““To arouse activity in the 
children; to develop collectivism; to give them a real 
representation of the world; to establish sound hygienic 
and working habits, and to train them to help them- 
selves.” Great emphasis is also placed on the develop- 
ment of ‘‘a joyous attitude toward life” and the neces- 
sity of having people work with children who really 
love them and understand them. 

The next step after the day nursery is the kinder- 
garten and playground, or “pre-school education,” 
which includes children from three to eight. Kinder- 
gartens sprang up like mushrooms after the revolution; 
at one time there were 8,000, with 300,000 children, 
and then they were almost completely wiped out. In the 
last few years they have been reviving again, and 
although their support is largely on the local budgets, 
there are 109 kindergartens with 10,000 children in 
Moscow, and a proportionate number in other centers. 
Practically all factories have developed kindergartens 
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where the children go when they have outgrown the 
day nurseries. Where there are no organized kinder- 
gartens there are often childrens’ rooms with trained 
workers in charge, in connection with the clubs, where 
the women can leave their children temporarily. 

In the last few years special attention has been given 
to the development of summer playgrounds in the 
villages for children over three, to help the mother when 
she is at work in the fields, and to make the chain from 
day nursery to school continuous so that the child will 
more easily assimilate the school program. In 1925 the 
Department of Education sent two hundred student 
praktikants to the villages to organize summer play- 
grounds. With nothing but their own salaries provided 
for, they had to raise the means for equipment and food 
as well as win the support of a local population often 
hostile. Each student finally secured help from local 
institutions and the more intelligent of the peasants, 
and raised sufficient funds to keep the playgrounds 
going during the busiest months. The original invest- 
ment of 51,000 roubles made. by the government re- 
sulted in over half a million roubles being raised. An 
increasing number of students are sent out every sum- 
mer, and due to their work in some places, and the 
initiative of local teachers, doctors, and Genotdel 
organizers in others, 3,000 ploshadkas' have been organ- 
ized throughout the Soviet Union accommodating 
150,000 peasant children. At the present time it 1s esti- 
mated that there is one child in kindergarten to every 
fifty in first grade schools. The plan is to reduce the 
proportion to one in twenty by 1930. 

The training in pre-school institutions contains all 
the elements of the regular school program. The first 
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requirement is that the life of the children shall be 


organized in close contact with their surroundings. They 
must take an active part in the building up of their 
own collective life, and in sharing within the limits of 
their strength the labor of the institution, so trans- 
formed into play that each child does it gladly. ““Joyous 
and free should be the labor of an adult under normal 
conditions as will exist in time” reads the program, “‘and 
joyous and free should be the labor of the child.” Even 
in the kindergartens the beginnings of self-government 
are established. The children have meetings, discuss their 
problems, make decisions. The very young children 
cannot be given disciplinary powers over each other as 
is now the practice in the schools, but responsibility for 
keeping things in order and in the execution of certain 
elementary tasks has been given them with great suc- 
cess. Nature study is emphasized in all training of chil- 
dren “to develop their powers of observation and stim- 
ulate investigation.” Self expression in drawing and 
modelling and all kinds of play is given every encour- 
agement, and music is considered important to “create 
a rhythm for the child with his surroundings.” Chorus 
singing and singing games are developed in all chil- 
dren’s institutions. Gardens and animals to care for are 
provided wherever possible, and fresh air and exercise 
have become almost a fetish. Teachers are instructed to 
make the life of children an active part of society by 
having them participate in general holidays, taking them 
On excursions to factories and social institutions, and 
by making contacts with other children. On all public 
holidays there is much speech making, recitation and 
play-acting by the children, who are remarkably free 
from self-consciousness. 

The literature recommended for children is of a 
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strictly realistic nature, teaching them the wonder of 
how the flax field is transformed into garments rather 
than princesses into swans. ““The contents of our liter- 
ature” read the instructions, “‘must be based on the facts 
of real life, near and comprehensible to children. It must 
be full of courageous and inspiring motives. . . The 
world of nature and man’s creation must replace tales 
of magic which only develop morbid fears and sick fan- 
tasies.”” Some of Russia’s best artists are illustrating chil- 
dren’s books. While some of them are crude, most of 
those I have seen are full of beauty and humor as well 
as real instruction. As in the day nurseries, the play- 
grounds are made centers of education for the parents, 
both through the habits which the children carry back 
to their homes (one peasant mother complained that 
her little boy made a nuisance of himself when he came 
home, by trying to wipe everyone’s nose), and by having 
the parents take turns in helping with the work. 

The influence of this pre-school work on the physical 
and mental development of the next generation, par- 
ticularly in the case of the girls, can hardly be over- 
estimated: when it is remembered that ordinanly from 
the age of six the peasant child becomes a nurse, sweeps 
the floors, washes dishes, cleans potatoes, learns to spin, 
weave, carry water to the fields, and even takes part 
in the field work. 

“Social education” is the name applied to general 
elementary training which begins at the age of eight, 
and is carried on in the “United Labor School.” In 
October, 1918, when the first decree on schools was 
issued, the government declared for universal and com- 
pulsory education as provided by the Soviet constitu- 
tion. The first commission organized to “investigate 
the conditions for introducing universal education in 
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Russia” made brave plans for its immediate introduc- 
tion. A new commission appointed in 1923 planned 
more realistically for the introduction of universal com- 
pulsory education for children from eight to eleven by 
1933, with provisions for a gradual annual increase in 
the number of schools, teachers and pupils. This was 
ratified by decree in 1925, with provision that any dis- 
trict in a position to do so could declare education com- 
pulsory before that time. This has already been accomp- 
lished in Yaroslavsky and one or two other gubernias 
where economic rehabilitation has come more quickly 
than in Russia as a whole. The Ukraine also passed a 
compulsory education law in 1926. This was criticized 
as premature in the rest of Russia since they have not 
yet accommodations for all children of school age, 
although a larger percentage of children are in school 
there than in the R. S. F. S. R. So far the program that 
that Department of Education has set itself has been 
exceeded, but Lunacharsky and other educational 
leaders doubt whether they will be able to institute 
compulsory education even by 1933. At the 1926 Con- 
gress of Soviets Lunacharsky reviewed the main diff- 
culties confronting the Educational Department. Their 
program suffers from lack of funds, insufficient school 
buildings and materials, and poorly paid teachers. The 
low payment is resulting in an actual scarcity of 
teachers, for the young people are naturally choos- 
ing the better paid professions. Although the pay- 
ment of teachers has climbed from twenty-four percent 
of pre-war in 1922 to forty-seven percent in 1927, it 
is still below the average worker’s wage. In the country 
districts there are a great many factors to hinder the 
children’s attendance. There is the problem of transport 
for children who live far away and haven’t proper shoes 
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and clothing to walk through storms and over bad roads. 
The fact that many of the children are underfed and ill 
and cannot keep up with their studies, and that the girls, 
particularly, are over-burdened with tasks at home. The 
teachers, too, are usually overworked. Their classes are 
too large (they often have several shifts a day), and all 
teachers are required to carry on a large amount of 
social work as well, teaching adult classes in the eve- 
nings, and taking part in various village commissions. 
The contribution of the teachers, most of whom are 
women, to village life is incalculable. It is always 
dificult to get the children to attend school for the 
whole season since the parents demand their help as 
long as there is work to do in the fall, and call them 
to the fields again at the first sign of spring. 

At the Soviet Congress of the R. S. F. S. R. in 1927 
Lunacharsky stated that 61 percent of the children of 
school age were in school as against 51 percent before 
the revolution. Of the total number of school children 
35-6 percent are girls, their proportion being 48 percent 
in the cities and 33.6 percent in the villages. The boys re- 
main in school somewhat longer than the girls in the vil- 
lages, while in the cities the girls remain longer. This is a 
slight increase over the proportion of girls attending 
schools in pre-revolutionary days, which was less than 30 
percent. The greatest comparative advance in education 
has been in the national republics where there are races 
which have never before had an alphabet. Boys had 
sometimes attended native religious schools but it had 
been almost unheard of for girls to attend school. The 
hangovers of the past make it difficult even now to in- 
duce parents to send girls to school, and the national re- 
publics are the only places in Russia where an exception 
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is made to co-education and separate girls schools are 
permitted. 

The original policy of the Department of Education 
was that there should be no definite ‘“‘vocational bias” 
before the first nine years have been completed, in 
order to permit as full general development as possible, 
since higher education is almost wholly specialized. But 
in view of the great dearth of highly skilled workers the 
Narkompros has permitted technical training after the 
seventh year. The technicum was introduced in 1923, 
designed to take students after completing seven years 
of school and fit them for more highly skilled jobs in 
industry, and less skilled jobs in the professions. The 
number of women in these schools is increasing annually 
and 44.8 percent of the technicum students are women. 
The medical technicums, training mostly nurses and 
midwives have the largest number of women students— 
93.6 percent; next come the pedagogical, with 64.5 
percent women; the art technicums with 57.7 percent, 
the business technicums (training bookkeepers, etc.) 
with 44.6 percent, agricultural, with 19 percent, and 
the industrial, with 8.7 percent. 

There -was a demand from the villages for some- 
thing to correspond to the factory school, and the 
“Schools for Peasant Youth” were organized to meet 
this need. They take in village boys and girls of fourteen 
and fifteen, continue their general education, and teach 
modern scientific methods of agriculture. The aim is 
to make these schools centers of model agriculture which 
will eventually effect the neighboring peasants. When 
first organized three years ago, only 14 percent of the 
students were girls. Now 16,000, or 26 percent of the 
60,000 pupils attending these schools are girls. The 
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curriculum contains special courses in domestic science, 
dressmaking, baby care and sex hygiene. The girls by 
no means limit themselves to this phase of the work, 
and many of them are preparing to become full fledged 
agronoms® and spread the gospel of modern methods 
among the peasants. A growing number of girls are 
attending the agricultural schools of all types, and 30 
percent of the scientific research workers in agricultural 
experiment stations are women. 

It has not been possible to institute free education 
for everyone in the lower schools, and as a temporary 
measure payment has been permitted in the cities. The 
amount charged is limited to five percent of the salaries 
of union members, and no fee can be charged for the 
children of unemployed workers. Small sums have also 
been charged in the villages for the children of the 
richer peasants. Where there are not sufficient places for 
all children of school age, workers’ children always have 
preference in the cities, and the poorest peasants in the 
villages. In some cases the kulaks and Nepmen have 
organized private schools for their children when there 
have been no places in the regular schools. 

In the Rabfacs, or ““Workers’ Faculties” which were 
organized as a temporary measure to prepare for the 
higher institutions those workers and peasants who had 
not received elementary training, the percentage of 
women has grown from 14 to 17 percent, or 32,816, and 
they expect this to reach 20 percent by 1927-28. In the 
colleges and higher technical schools 31 percent of the 
students are women, while in the medical and pedagogpi- 
cal colleges they are very much in the majority. After 
the seventh year there is now practically no such thing 
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as general education. The girl who continues her studies 
either goes to a higher technical school to study medi- 
cine, teaching, social science, industry, or some branch 
of art, or if she goes to a university she attends the 
“faculty” devoted to some special branch. The special- 
ization of the higher schools, while it has had to be 
carried too far in order to fill the urgent need for 
trained people, is a factor of great importance in deter- 
mining the extent and efficiency of women’s activity. 
It saves vast numbers of girls from the futility of many 
young women in America whose education has made 
them realize that they are living in a world of gigantic 
events in which they would like to participate, but has 
failed to train them to function effectively in any 
special field. And it gives the masses of workers and 
peasants the first chance they have ever had to develop 
along the lines of their interests rather than to accept 
the life’ they have been born into. 

The same new methods are being carried out in the 
higher education as in the lower schools. Everywhere 
the class room is giving way to the laboratory, every- 
where there is an effort to link up theory and practice, 
and it is usual for the students to work as praktikants 
during the summer, taking a job in the trade or pro- 
fession they are studying. The diploma is not given on 
the basis of cut and dried examinations, but on the basis 
of their success in applying what they have learned in 
the working out of some definite practical problem after 
they have completed their course. 

The most cursory view of the educational system is 
not complete without some mention of the Children’s 
Homes in which there are at the present time in the 
R. S. F. S. R. a quarter of a million children, ninety- 


five percent of them orphans. These homes are under 
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the direction of the Department of Education. It was 
the organization of such homes which gave the outside 
world the impression that the Soviet government was 
planning to take all children away from their parents. 
As a matter of fact, some of them were organized orig- 
inally as models of how children should be trained by 
the state in the future. Many parents who had no per- 
manent residence in those hectic days were glad to have 
a secure place for their children. On the whole, how- 
ever, the children’s homes were organized for orphans, 
and most of them were the result of the famine. At 
that time many parents deserted their children delib- 
erately, knowing they would have a better chance for 
survival in a Children’s Home. Many others were sepa- 
rated from their families in the mass exodus from the 
famine region. Later a surprising number of dead par- 
ents turned up to claim children who had stoutly de- 
clared they were “‘round orphans” and had described the 
death of their parents in harrowing detail. It was then 
decided to adopt a policy of excluding all children not 
orphans from the homes, and in the last few years the 
number of homes has been reduced by more than half. 
This policy was adopted not because of any objection 
to the idea of Children’s Homes but because on the 
one hand they proved too costly, and on the other hand 
lack of means turned most of them into dreary places 
where the children learned nothing. The atmosphere 
of the homes I have seen compares very favorably with 
the picture one has of the ordinary orphan asylum, 
and those where they have been fortunate enough to 
have gifted teachers are delightful places. There is, for 
instance, the Musical Art School of Pushkin, outside 
of Moscow, where children with musical or other tal- 
ents are sent from other children’s homes. This is in 
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charge of Tsibin, who has written a few operas and 
plays first flute in the orchestra of the Bolshoy theater, 
and his wife, a singer and teacher, a delightful woman, 
who devotes her whole life to the school. I have never 
been in a more joyous place. As for the large number 
of destitute children who are still roaming about Russia 
in rags and tatters, the Department of Education has 
a program through which it hopes to eliminate this 
problem within three years. This army of bezprizornies° 
is almost entirely made up of boys who were old enough 
at the time of the famine to get a certain amount of 
“kick” out of the life of begging and stealing and riding 
the length of the country hidden away underneath the 
trains. The thrills of that life unfitted them for routine, 
and whenever one was enticed into a home he ran 
away as soon as possible, helping himself to what he 
needed. The girls seldom ran away. One method of 
handling these youngsters is through the “labor col- 
lectives” in which the boys are offered shelter, food, 
and work. When they help organize these collectives 
themselves and buy the equipment with their own 
labor, they usually become interested and it is thus pos- 
sible gradually to organize regular lessons and teach 
them a trade. The other method is to farm them out 
to peasants or artisans whom the government pays and 
gives certain privileges, and who are supposed to teach 
the children farming or a trade. The first experiments 
along this line were unsuccessful since the peasants were 
apt to exploit the children. In such cases the children 
would stay through the winter but took to the road 
at the first sign of spring. Now, however, in the larger 
centers at least, they have built up a system of careful 
investigation and selection of the families beforehand, 


® Homeless children. 
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and follow up the child. Many of the children have no 
place to go when they are dismissed from the Children’s 
Homes at the age of sixteen. This situation is being 
remedied by an arrangement with the labor unions that 
a certain number of the places which every factory and 
enterprise must reserve for apprentices shall be allotted 
to these homes. While many, of these youngsters 
are drawn into criminal activities when they are run- 
ning wild, all but a very small proportion of them 
turn into perfectly normal children once in a normal 
environment—providing it is stimulating enough, for 
wits sharpened by the type of life these youngsters lead 
have to be kept interested. The policy is not to treat 
them as criminals but to give them a chance at a normal 
life, no matter what their record. For those who are 
actually defective or socially dangerous there are special 
institutions. The number of such children is being 
gradually decreased. 

Adult education is concentrated under the Glavpolit- 
prosvet (Main Political Education Section) of the 
Narkompros, and is headed by Nathalia Krupskaya, 
Lenin’s widow, a little gray woman in a rusty black 
dress who, while the most reserved, is the most out- 
standing woman in Russia. She works incessantly at 
her job of spreading education, and at the time of 
Lenin’s death, when everyone was talking of memorials, 
she begged that the money be spent not on monuments 
and statues of Lenin, but rather for education, and for 
help for the destitute children of Russia. 

The main task of the Glavpolitprosvet, according to 
Krupskaya, is to teach the meaning and purpose of the 
revolution to the workers and peasants, which can 
only be done by first making them literate. 

In December, 1919, a certain professor Gudze sat 
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in shuba* and valenkis® in an unheated room in Moscow 
and wrote a decree making it obligatory for every person 
in the Soviet republic between the ages of eight and 
fifty to acquire an education. The decree provided that 
any literate person could be conscripted as a teacher. 
Workers were freed from their work two hours early 
certain days of the week, with full wages, to learn. 
Some thought the job of making everybody literate 
could be done in two years. Six million primers were 
issued, and 150,000 emergency teachers given short 
courses. Within the next two years almost five million 
adults were taught to read and write. After the support 
for this work was taken from the government budget, 
it went more slowly, but was not dropped, and was 
handled through various organizations. The army and 
the unions have come first, as the easiest to reach, and 
every young peasant or worker who goes into the Red 
Army for training comes out literate. It is often these 
Red Army peasants who are made use of, when they 
come back to the village, to teach the other peasants. I 
found one of them teaching a class of women in the 
little village of Nadirginka a few years ago. He had 
organized the class himself and carried it on in his 
own hut. His most enthusiastic pupil was his wife. I 
asked her what she would do when she learned how 
to read and write. 

““Why, then I shall be able to hold positions on com- 
mittees like the men. Look at my husband here, he’s 
no smarter than I am. Only he had a chance to go off 
into the army, and even though he lost his leg he 
brought education back with him. And for that they 


put him on the village committee, and now he is secre- 


“ Shube—rough sheepskin coat worn by all peasants in winter. 
© Warm boots made of specially treated wool. 
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tary of the Soviet. Why shouldn’t I be on a committee 
too?” 

Although illiteracy is so much greater among the 
women than the men, it is unusual to find mostly women 
in the classes, and of the million or so adults who go 
through these classes every year only slightly over a 
third are women. In addition to the classes for the 
completely illiterate, thousands of workers and peasants 
are attending classes for the malo-grammotne, or “‘semi- 
literate,” to carry them further or keep them from 
slipping back into the illiteracy class again. Originally, 
the adults were taught up to the age of fifty, but it 
was found so hard for those over thirty-five to learn, 
that the age limit was reduced to thirty-five. 

An important phase of the work of the Glavpolit- 
prosvet is the isbatchetalnia, or “‘cottage reading room,” 
of which there are 26,000 throughout Russia. The isba- 
tchetalnia is sometimes attached to the Narodny Dom, 
or “People’s House”, where meetings and “spectacles” 
are held, and sometimes it is a separate hut with from 
one to four rooms; the library, reading room and 
clubroom. The isbacheck is usually an underpaid party 
worker who combines the job of looking after the 
reading room with many others, and on whose energy 
and initiative the work depends entirely. At the last 
congress of Soviets it was voted that the isbacheks should 
be put in the same category as teachers, and paid 
accordingly. Through the initiative of the isbacheck 
various circles are organized. There are inevitably a 
“dramatic” and an “agricultural” circle, usually polit- 
grammotne, “cooperative,” selkor (village correspon- 
dent), ‘‘musical,” “mothers and babies” circles, and 
sewing circles sometimes attended by men as well as 
women. In some places they have introduced special 
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circles for women where they are taught how to keep 
their homes cleaner and more sanitary, as well as 
the better care of chickens and cows and pigs, which 
are entirely women’s concern in the Russian village. 
The isbacheck, in organizing these circles, calls in the 
village agronom, the doctor, teacher, and local judge on 
his circuits—makes use, in fact, of every “specialist” the 
village has to offer to share his knowledge with the less 
enlightened. 

In the cities the work of adult education is carried 
on largely through the club work which is organized 
and supported by the trade unions, with the Glavpolit- 
prosvet in charge of the educational content. Practically 
all of the unions and factories have special evening 
courses and schools for adult workers in addition to the 
factory schools for young workers, and older workers 
are often chosen by the union to attend the Rabfaks 
in preparation for higher technical school. The theater, 
the moving-pictures, the museums, historic buildings 
and monuments as well as parks and places of beauty 
or historical interest—all these things come under the 
control of the Narkompros, which is thus responsible 
not only for the formal education, but for feeding the 
great cultural hunger of the workers and peasants, men 
and women alike, to whom that side of life was closed 
in the past. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE TRANSITION TO THE NEW FAMILY 


OF all the changes made in the position of women, the 
most sweeping and far-reaching are the laws concern- 
ing marriage and divorce and the family, formulating 
for the first time the new revolutionary manner of 
life and providing the defense for mother and child 
lacking in the old laws. 

At the conference of women workers two years after 
the October revolution, Lenin spoke as follows: 


*“A complete revolution in the legislation affect- 
ing women was brought about by the govern- 
ment of the workers in the first months of its 
existence. The Soviet government has not left a 
stone unturned of those laws which held women in 
complete subjection. I speak particularly of the 
laws which took advantage of the weaker position 
of women, leaving her in an unequal and often 
even degrading position—that is, the laws on 
divorce and children born out of the wedlock, 
and the right of women to sue the father for 
the support of the child. . . And we may now 
say with pride and without any exaggeration 
that outside of Soviet Russia there is not 
a country in the world where women have been 
given full equal rights, where women are not in 
a humiliating position which is fe:< especially in 
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every day family life. This was one of our first 
and most important tasks. . 

“Certainly laws alone are not er and we 
will not for a minute be satisfied just with de- 
crees. But in the legal field we have done every- 
thing required to put women on an equal basis 
with men, and we have a right to be proud of 
that. The legal position of women in Soviet Rus- 
sia is ideal from the point of view of the foremost 
countries. But we tell ourselves plainly that this is 
only the beginning. . . .” 


The decrees on marriage and divorce of December, 
1917, were codified into law in July, 1918. The years 
that followed brought changes that could not have been 
foreseen by the authors of the codex, and a revised code 
based on the development of life and customs during 
the past nine years went into effect on January 1, 1927. 
Since the marriage laws are from day to day vitally 
affecting the lives of the people, and bringing about 
tremendous changes, and in turn being modified and 
adapted as some aspect of them proves unworkable, I 
shall sketch the main provisions of the original marriage 
code before taking up its revisions. 

It is perhaps necessary at the outset to emphasize that 
the Soviet government, however varying the ideas of 
its individual members as to the form relations between 
men and women may take in the future, has preserved 
the family formed by the monogamous marriage as 
the fundamental social unit, and considers that except 
in special cases, mothers are still better adapted than the 
state for the care of babies. 

Brandenburgski of the Narkomyus: (Commissariat 
of Justice), states the position thus: “The family which 
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has formed a number of obligations and rights between 
husband and wife, parents and children, will undoubt- 
edly disappear in time, and be replaced by a state organ- 
ization of social education and social welfare. But since 
as yet this does not exist, the Soviet State places mutual 
obligations on members of the family.” 

While Lunacharsky, Commissar of Education, who 
writes and talks a great deal on this subject, says: 

‘“‘We hate the bourgeois family, but from this the 
conclusion must not be drawn that men in the revo- 
lutionary movement should not have families, nor the 
women bear children. . . . The main kernel of 
society, which must be in the center of our attention, 
is the family. . . . Whether there will be a free 
family, without a head, or whether the family will 
break up entirely, we do not decide in advance. In a 
socialist society individual differences will not be elim- 
inated, nor do we strive for that, and probably there 
will be different forms of the family.” 

The first marriage law of Soviet Russia recognized 
only civil marriage. No attempt was made to abolish 
the religious ceremony, it was simply stripped of all 
legal significance. As a matter of fact most of the 
peasants and many townspeople continued to be married 
in church. The priests, however, have refused to per- 
form the ceremony without a certificate from Zags, as 
the registration office is familiarly called from its initials. 

It costs nothing to be married or divorced in Russia 
beyond the few kopeks charge for any act of registra- 
tion. In the cities there is always a long queue of 
strangely assorted couples waiting at the Registry 
clerk’s desk, and the ceremony, consisting of an exam- 
ination of their identification documents, a questioning 
of the bride and groom as to whether they are entering 
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the marriage state voluntarily, and writing the names 
in the Book of Marriage, takes just twenty minutes. A 
Russian friend of mine tells me that when she was 
married in Leningrad, the clerk expressed great dis- 
approval over the fact that this was the seventh visit 
of the young lady in front of her. He argued with her 
for some time, while his nose-glasses kept tumbling off 
until he tied them around his head with a string. But 
in the end, the girl acquired her seventh husband. 
There has been some feeling that the act of regis- 
tration would mean more, and compete more effectively 
with the lengthy and pompous church wedding, if it 
Were not quite such a casual affair. In some places a 
special room has been set aside for the purpose, and the 
head of the Department instructed to officiate rather 
than one of the clerks. ““Red Weddings” have satisfied 
more fully the demand for something to take the place 
of the old ceremony. A regular ritual for these has 
been developed in many factories. The bride and groom 
sit on a red draped platform, attended by fellow union 
members and representatives of the women’s organiza- 
tion. The head of the factory committee is master of 
ceremonies. The pair pledge themselves to work mutually 
to raise the production of the factory, and suitable 
speeches are made, followed by an entertainment or 
refreshments. This ceremony is followed in due course 
of time by the Octobrina, in place of the old christening 
where the helpless babe is plunged three times face 
downwards into an icy bath, and the priest brandishes 
the cross and spits out the evil spirits. In the Octobrina 
the factory committee again officiates, the child is dedi- 
cated to the Soviet State, and instead of being named 
for one of the saints is christened “‘Lentrozina,” for 
Lenin, Trotsky and Zinoviev, or “Era” if it is a girl, 
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“Rem,” for Revolution, Electrification and Moscow, 
“October Twenty-fifth,” or some other appropriate 
name if it is a boy. 

Russians are full of ceremony. The simplest meeting 
must have its formally elected presidium in addition 
to the chairman and secretary. Speeches, questions and 
discussion must follow a rigid routine, and culminate 
in a resolution and protocol. All transactions must be 
accompanied by elaborate “‘Acts.” The Soviet leaders, 
aside from having some of this in their own bones, have 
been quick to see the advantage of ceremony in aiding 
new social forms to take root among the people, and 
have encouraged this tendency toward revolutionary 
ritual, 

To return to the marriage code. Originally it was 
required that a common marriage name be adopted 
which might be that of either bride or groom, or a 
combination, but in deference to the Lucy Stoners of 
both sexes, a later decree provided that they might 
either choose a common name or keep their pre-marriage 
names. 

Marriages were annulled if it was discovered that the 
couple were below the marriage age of sixteen for the 
women, and eighteen for the men,’ and also if consent 
had been given under pressure, or either side was in 
an “irresponsible” condition at the time of marriage. 
Polygamy was prohibited, and it was made a criminal 
offense to conceal the fact of one marriage in contract- 
ing a second. Marriage was forbidden only to the feeble 
minded or mentally unfit, and between parents and 
children, and ‘brothers and sisters. 

Divorce was made completely free. If husband and 


*If a child had been born or che wife was pregnant at che time 
the marriage was questioned, it remained valid. 
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wife mutually desired it, it was done by a stroke of the 
pen in the Registration office, but the decree had to be 
granted through the court if only one wished it, since 
questions of support and care of children were usually 
involved. In any case there was no question of proving 
either side “guilty” of anything at all, and no explana- 
tion or reason was required. 

Since there has been a vast ignorance of these laws, 
particularly among the peasants, a widespread system of 
information bureaus and legal advice has been set up 
throughout the country, and the Narkomyust has 
instructed its village departments to pay special atten- 
tion to the interests of the women peasants, since con- 
ditions in the village as a rule left them unprotected. 
Questions of support must be handled free of charge 
and made the first order of the day, and even before 
the decision has been reached, the court has the right 
to order certain sums to be paid for support. 

Certain negative points which might be considered 
superfluous in a revolutionary marriage code, were 
emphasized by way of contrast with the old code. Thus 
it was specifically stated that a wife need not follow 
her husband if he changed his residence. Citizenship of 
either man or woman was not affected by marriage. In 
the original code no community of property was created 
by marriage. Any agreement between husband and 
wife regarding property was legally recognized provid- 
ing it did not infringe on the rights of either. Husband 
and wife were made riutually responsible for each 
other’s support, provicing one was in need, and the 
other in a position to: give the support. This applied 
after divorce until a “change of circumstances,” that is, 
a new marriage or a ne'w job. 

The stigma of “illegitimacy” was abolished; and 
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children of unmarried parents given exactly the same 
rights as children born in wedlock. The unmarried 
mother could inform Zags three months before the 
birth of the baby of the name and residence of the 
father. If the latter offered no objection or proof to 
the contrary within two weeks, he was assumed to have 
accepted parenthood, and was held liable for the child’s 
support. This also applied to the married woman whose 
husband was not the father of the child. The code 
provided for the following procedure in case the man 
in question objected to having fatherhood thrust upon 
him: 

“If the court then finds that the relations of the 
man designated by the mother of the child have been 
such that in the natural course of events he would 
become the father of the child, it definitely establishes 
the fact of his fatherhood, at the same time determining 
his share of the expenses connected with pregnancy and 
birth and the further support of the child.” 

The name given to the maintenance the woman re- 
ceives in such cases is alimenta, and to the men who 
have to pay it, they quote the old saying, ‘‘He who likes 
coasting must carry his sled up hill.” The practice of 
the courts has been to take one third of the man’s 
salary. The position of the mother is always considered, 
and the extent to which the man is actually able to 
pay and still retain a subsistence minimum for him- 
self. If he has another family, their needs also are 
considered. 

A large proportion of all the rases coming up in the 
city courts have to do with al.nenta, and about one 
third of all the cases in the vilages. A much larger 
proportion of the population is affected in the city than 
in the country because peasant girls have a greater fear 
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of disgrace and are therefore less apt to demand ali- 
menta. 

This law has completely transformed the general atti- 
tude toward the unmarried mother. In the old days 
the young girl who lost her virginity before marriage 
was ruined for life. Sometimes she killed herself rather 
than face the consequences; sometimes she killed the 
baby. If discovered she was driven from home, or her 
honor “saved” by a timely marriage. In any case the 
whole affair was hushed up by the outraged family. 
Now she goes boldly to court and demands alimenta. 
The court asks intimate questions which she answers 
frankly, and the proceedings are published in the paper 
where all the world may see. Not, however, as a sensa- 
tional betrayal or breach of promise story, for Russian 
papers do not consider such things news, but in a section 
in the back of the paper entitled “the courts” where 
the essential facts are reported. The unmarried mother 
is no longer a shamed outcast, but a self-respecting 
individual with a right to demand that the father share 
the burden of supporting the child. 

The law permitted children to decide on their own 
name, citizenship, and religion when they reached the 
age of fourteen. Until that time the parents decided, 
or failing agreement, the court. If the parents could 
not agree on the religion, the child was considered to 
have no religion at all until old enough to choose for 
himself. 

Parents were required to support their children, look 
after their proper mental and physical development, 
and prepare them for some useful activity. Contrary 
to the current conception outside of Russia, the law 
required that parents keep their children with them. 
Children could be sent away from home for training 
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or teaching, but could not be hired out without their 
own consent. Children were also required to support 
helpless or needy parents not receiving support from 
the government. Adoption was forbidden. 

The conventional will has given way in Russia to 
a legal inheritance provision whereby the wife* and 
any relations dependent on the deceased for support 
receive equal portions of the property. When the amount 
is insufficient to support all those having legal claims, 
the most needy must be taken care of first. Wills are 
permitted in cases where equal distribution would be 
obviously unfair, but even then only in favor of legal 
heirs. The law originally gave control of property not 
exceeding 10,000 roubles to the wife, the remainder 
going to the state. In February, 1926, however, inher- 
itance was decreed unlimited, but taxed on an ascending 
scale which reaches ninety percent for a sum exceeding 
500,000 roubles. 

This, then, is the legal basis on which the family has 
been developed during the first nine years of the Revo- 
lution. The courts, not being bound by precedent, soon 
found that they had to base their decisions on circum- 
stances which had in some cases been created though 
not provided for by the law itself. Within a few years 
after its passage it was generally recognized that the 
law was already out of date, and the jurists drafted 
a new law which they presented in the fall of 1925. 
The new provisions aroused such a storm of protest 
that the draft was sent throughout the country for 
discussion. 


"Only che wife living in actual marital relations at the time of death 
is considered. A divorced wife is included only when dependent for 
support. A child resulting from a casual relation would receive a 
share in the inheritance, but not the mother. 
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When Russians once get to talking there is no stop- 
ping them, and there was nothing left unsaid on this 
question. But in spite of all this public airing of int- 
mate family laundry, it is still impossible to draw any 
clear picture of what family life in Russia is today. By 
a careful choice of the facts that came out of the dis- 
cussions you could prove that communists had intro- 
duced polygamy, that they killed their babies, that 
immorality was flourishing as nowhere in the world 
before, that the family had been abolished, that a 
regime of complete asceticism had been inaugurated, 
that communist women were refusing to have babies, 
that all women were being forced to have a great many 
babies, or almost anything else you wanted to prove. 

Trotsky, in his little book, Problems of Life, gives 
the best picture I have found of what is going on in 
the family: 


“Family relations,” he writes, “those of the pro- 
letarian class included, are shattered. . . It is 
clear to all that some big process is going on, very 
chaotic, assuming alternately morbid or revolting, 
ridiculous or tragic forms, which have not yet 
had time to disclose their hidden possibilities of 
inaugurating a new and higher order of family 
life... 


“The husband, torn away from his usual sur- 
roundings by mobilization, changed into a revo- 
lutionary citizen at the civic front. A momentous 
change. His outlook is wider, his spiritual aspira- 
tions higher and of a more complicated order. He 
is a different man. And then he returns home to 
find everything there practically unchanged. The 
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old harmony and understanding with the people 
at home in family relationships is gone. No new 
understanding arises. The mutual wondering 
changes to mutual discontent, then into il-will. 
The family is broken up. 

“The husband is a Communist. He lives an active 
life, is engaged in social work, his mind grows, his 
personal life is absorbed by his work. But his wife 
is also a Communist. She wants to join him in 
social work, attends public meetings, works in the 
Soviet or Union. Home life becomes practically 
non-existent before they are aware of it, or the 
missing of home atmosphere results in continual 
collisions. Husband and wife disagree. The family 
is broken up. 

“‘The husband is a Communist. The wife is non- 
party. The husband is absorbed by his work; the 
wife, as before, only looks after her home. Rela- 
tions are ‘peaceful’ based, in fact, on customary 
estrangement. But the husband’s committee—the 
Communist ‘cell’—decrees that he should take 
away the ikons hanging in his house. He is quite 
willing to obey, finding it but natural. For his 
wife it is a catastrophe. Just such a small occur- 
rence exposes the abyss that separates the minds 
of husband and wife. Relations are spoiled. The 
family is broken up. 

“An old family. Ten to fifteen years of common 
life. The husband is a good worker, devoted to his 
family; the wife lives also for her home giving it 
all her energy. But just by chance she comes in 
touch with a Communist Women’s organization. 
A new world opens before her eyes. Her energy 
finds a new and wider object. The family is neg- 
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lected, the husband is irritated. The wife is hurt 
in her newly awakened civic consciousness. The 
family is broken up.” 


Everyone who has been in Russia since the revolu- 
tion has seen endless variations of such cases. One of 
them is going on under my very eyes. A Communist 
on the staff of the farm has a wife who, while not 
politically minded, is very intelligent and has read a 
great deal of Communist propaganda about the eman- 
cipation of women. She finds it dull to sit at home all 
day, and wants a job. Her husband says he wants a 
home, not a boarding-house. 

Many families have gone on the rocks as a result of 
material conditions. A perfectly happy couple are sepa- 
rated indefinitely. The husband goes for a job to 
another city. The wife has a job where she is, and re- 
mains. Life is dull and lonely and one or both find other 
companions. In another case the husband gets an import- 
ant job in a government trust, hobnobs with “‘Nepmen,” 
begins to live highly, gives frequent parties, expects his 
working-woman wife to act and dress the part. Some- 
times a peasant is promoted to a city job and his peasant 
wife of twenty years standing is out of place. 

There is also the family in which the husband and 
wife are held together by mutual interest in the revolu- 
tion and in rebuilding their country. I have known a 
number of such families, and in general they give an 
impression of domestic felicity that compares quite 
favorably with that of families I have known which 
have not been exposed to the disrupting influences of 
revolution and freedom of divorce. 

Comrade Smidovich is a good example. She is a true 


and tried old Bolshevik who was formerly the head of 
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the Genotdel and is now one of the three woman mem- 
bers of the Control Commission of the Party. She took 
me into her home in the Kremlin one day. She herself 
might be someone’s grandmother rocking away on the 
porch, benignly watching the children play from over 
the rims of her spectacles. Her gray hair is pulled back 
from her forehead in a neat little knot, her twinkling 
eyes behind her silver rimmed spectacles are full of 
understanding and wisdom, her withered cheeks glow 
with a health that few of her generation have been able 
to keep. Her husband presided over the Sunday morn- 
ing breakfast table like any gentle old patriarch. There 
were three children, a fresh faced girl of fourteen, two 
shy older sons, and two cousins. Their laughter filled 
the large, low-ceilinged room in the little house where 
Peter the Great used to play soldiers. The children 
adored both their parents, and hung on them every 
minute—‘“Mamushka, mamushka” the girl kept saying, 
“when will you leave off your stupid work and come 
for a walk with me?” 

It seemed hardly necessary to ask Comrade Smidovich 
what she thought the family life of the future should be. 

“Of course,” she told me, “‘we older communists 
believe that it is best to love one person and stick to 
him. It is harder for us than for other people to change 
around, because the ties we form are stronger. ... It 
is no light thing to break up a union that is based on 
a life-time of struggle together for a common aim. 
What we seek first is a comrade—one whose thoughts 
and feelings we can share. If that feeling of mutual love 
goes, the marriage relation of course must stop. As for 
the future, we know that new economic forms will 
create new forms of human relationships. Some of them 
we are consciously shaping—others can only be formed 
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as life itself proves which forms are best. Certainly we 
have no use for the old form of bourgeois family based 
on the economic subjection of women.” 

I asked her what she thought of institutional care 
of children. 

“We are still far too poor to give the children the so- 
cial training they should have,” she answered, “therefore 
the family must be preserved as the nucleus to train 
the child if for no other reason. There is no question 
that if we had well-equipped, well-run institutions for 
children, they would be better off than they are in 
the majority of homes. I love my own children, but 
after all, how much do I see of them? I am at work 
all day, and usually in the evenings too. Sunday is my 
only free day. If they were in a Children’s Home they 
could come to me in my free time, and meanwhile 
they would be getting better training and better care 
than I can give them, and they would be living a 
more stimulating life.” 

Side by side with these, remains the old family that 
will stick together for better or worse, held down by 
the weight of the past, where all the old traditions 
persist—where women are still not only slaves, but con- 
tent to remain so, where the women feel that when their 
husbands cease to beat them, they are no longer loved. 

Since the changes that have shaken the towns and 
cities so profoundly have penetrated far more slowly 
into the villages, most often this old type of family is 
to be found there. The village household is more perma- 
nent than the city family could be. The economic factor 
operates more strongly in the village than in the city 
as a cementing element; for rearrangement of the peas- 
ants’ household is not such a simple thing, and the prob- 
lems of redistribution of land and division of property 
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usually hold the family together. But even in the vil- 
lages the change has been stupendous. First the war, 
revolution, and famine shook them out of their old 
ruts, then the dawning realization of the women that 
it was no longer necessary to submit to the cruelty of 
a hated husband. More and more peasant women are 
bringing complaints against their husbands into court, 
and the peasant no longer dares to beat his wife to pulp, 
for the Genotdel has its representatives in every village 
to advise the peasant women how they can get redress 
or divorce. 


CHAPTER VII 
MAKING A MARRIAGE LAW 


WHILE it was generally accepted among the founders 
of the Soviet government that marriage, as it had been 
known, would disappear in the future along with the 
state, they were agreed that it would be better to retain 
the form of civil marriage during the transition period 
at least. About two hundred thousand young men and 
women, however, have decided to do without the benefit 
of registration. Many of these partnerships bore all the 
signs and consequences of respectably registered mar- 
riage. When such cases came to the attention of the 
courts through death, or separation, common sense dic- 
tated that the same legal privileges be granted the 
parties concerned as in the case of registered marriage, 
although there was no provision of this kind in the 
marriage codex. 

In several other respects the law proved inadequate. 
When it was promulgated property and money had little 
significance, and it was natural that it should have 
been decreed that marriage created no community of 
property, since the main purpose of the new law was 
to destroy every vestige of the old. With the revival of 
trade under the Nep, and the re-introduction of money, 
it often happened that the woman’s work in the home 
which enabled the husband to carry on his work outside, 
was completely unrequited in case of divorce, since the 
husband could technically claim all the money or prop- 
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erty accumulated through their joint efforts. The section 
forbidding adoption proved unworkable, since the state 
was too poor to support all the hundreds of thousands 
of orphan children wandering over the countryside, 
many of whom were taken in by peasants and others 
who needed extra working hands, and were adopted in 
fact. Some of the faulty provisions were corrected in 
the decisions of the court, some by special decree. Since 
this was a rather clumsy and confusing method, a new 
code was drawn up by members of the Narkomyust 
and presented to the Session of the Vtsik in October, 
1925. 

The most important changes suggested were the legal- 
ization of the de-facto marriages, and the provision 
that property accumulated during marriage should be 
owned jointly by husband and wife, and that in the 
peasant household where the individual was too poor to 
pay alimenta to the wife, whether registered or not, the 
household as a whole should be made to pay it. 

But the delegates had not been sufficiently prepared 
for such a frank recognition of reality. This, they said, 
would give legal sanction to the most casual of rela- 
tions! Learned old Bolsheviks mingled their voices with 
illiterate moujhiks to denounce this “sanctioning of 
polygamy and depravity.” The peasants were particu- 
larly alarmed at the idea of having the sins of one 
member of the family visited on all the rest of them, 
and declared that such a law would bring ruin to many 
peasant households. One peasant delegate said, “If there 
are three brothers, and one of them is sued for alimenta, 
would you have us cut the cow in pieces?” Hour after 
hour the discussion raged, its opponents begging that 
the final decision be put off another year, while Kurski, 
Commissar of Justice, and his aides, Krylenko and 
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Brandenburgski, pleaded that 100,000 women should 
not be left unprotected, and insisted that it be put 
through without delay. Kalinin, peasant President of the 
Republic, finally suggested tactfully that it was desir- 
able that every law be submitted to mass discussion, and 
particularly one having such a vital bearing on the 
lives of the people. In this case, since the mood of the 
peasants had not been given sufficient consideration, and 
a definite expression of opinion from the women’s 
organizations was lacking—perhaps they were being a 
bit hasty. It was voted to accept the draft of the new 
law “‘in principle,” and bring it up for a final vote at 
the next session. 

The proposed law went to the country. Newspapers 
and magazines were full of it. Hundreds of brochures 
were displayed in bookshop windows all over Russia 
setting forth the new draft in full, with the arguments 
on both sides. The backers of the law, in preparation 
for the final fray, set about proving the respectability 
of unregistered marriages. A little booklet published 
by the Gosizdat (Government Publishing House), 
selling for eight kopeks, tells the masses of Russia the 
new marriage law in simple language. On the cover is 
the picture of a beaming peasant couple with three 
children scampering about looking smug and happy 
enough to carry the caption “Own Your Own Home— 
Thirty-five Minutes from the Kremlin.” 


“Easily and simply can marriage be entered into 
today,” it says, “without any church powers, 
without their ceremony and blessings. On these 
free marriages is the imprint of agreement and 
friendly work. Love, common work, loved chil- 
dren—these are the things that bind people to- 
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gether today in Soviet Russia. And if there is no 
love or desire to live together, marriage is dis- 
solved as easily and simply as it was entered into. 
If only the children do not suffer. It is that that 
the Soviet Law is interested in. 

“There is no difference whether the man and 
woman register their marriage somewhere, or 
simply decide to live together, without asking 
permission of priest or official. It is enough that 
the man and woman concerned consider their 
union not debauchery, but marriage. If a man 
before his own conscience considers and treats a 
woman as his wife, that is sufficient to be consid- 
ered marriage. When they live together in one 
place, carrying on a mutual household, then it is 
evident to all that they are husband and wife. 
They have to prove nothing. It is all quite clear. 

“But it is not always so easy to make the state 
of marriage known to all. Sometimes there has 
been no chance to establish a common household, 
to live together in one place, and the couple must 
be temporarily separated. A young red army 
soldier for instance would like everyone to know 
that the beloved woman is his wife. Then it is 
better to register, so that it will not be necessary 
to make any explanations. The document proves 
everything. It is easier for the wife; and easier 
for the baby. Both are protected before the law. 
That is why we have registration.” 


In addition to the flood of printed matter, there were 
six thousand meetings in the villages alone, officially 
reported, and countless other lectures, debates, and dis- 
cussions. Very few laws in the history of the world have 
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been so widely discussed by the people whom they 
concerned. Krylenko, in a speech in defense of the 
draft law before the Genotdel on January 13th, said: 


“We did not expect such disputes. The original law 
was aimed mostly against church marriage. When the 
law was made only one voice was raised against regis- 
tration. . .. We do not consider, however, that reg- 
istration will be necessary in a socialist society under 
conditions of economic equality. We preserve it now 
as a means to something rather than as something 
valuable in itself. It is said, however, that there is still 
no communist society, that in our project we are in 
the clouds—that on our wicked earth under present 
conditions, the fruit of our draft would be polygamy 
and depravity, that it would destroy the roots of mar- 
riage and the family, etc. Let us look at the question 
as it really is. At present a man may have one family, 
two families, three families—but incurs expense only 
for the registered marriage! The second and third wife 
get nothing. According to the project he must pay all 
three. . . . From the point of view of our problems, 
of our general policy, the struggle for a strong family, 
and for a permanent and fine marriage relation, as well 
as from the point of view of protecting the socially 
and economically weaker side of the union, the new law 
gives vastly more than the original.” 


While the discussion showed much dissatisfaction 
with the new project, it also showed virtual unanimity 
regarding the need for change. The dissatisfaction varied 
from that of the most conservative peasants and com- 
munists who wanted not only to make registration 
obligatory but to limit the freedom of divorce, to that 
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of Kollontay who advocated the complete abolition of 
both registration and material responsibility. She pro- 
posed that marriage should be formalized by a contract 
whereby the prospective partners would regulate their 
mutual economic interests and obligations to each orher 
and their children. In order to eliminate all distinction 
between legal and illegal wives, there should be no reg- 
istration of marriage, only of children. . . . She 
figured that of the five million odd babies born in 
Russia every year, a million would probably be in need 
of support. She contended that since very few people 
outside of Nepmen were able to pay adequate alimenta 
at the present time, the entire adult population 
should be taxed two roubles annually, which would 
provide a fund sufficient to cover the expenses of the 
necessary day nurseries and maternity homes. Some 
of Kollontay’s followers went so far as to recom- 
mend that all children in need of support be taken from 
their parents and placed in children’s homes, and that 
a special tax be taken from all the unmarried and 
childless. But her suggestion was dismissed by most of 
the debaters as a Utopian scheme unworkable because 
the peasants could never be made to pay an extra tax 
for city children, and since, in any case, the fund 
would not be sufficient to care for the babies for more 
than one year. 

The draft as presented to the session of the Vtsik in 
November, 1926, was very little changed from the one 
of the year before, but as a result of the wide publicity 
it came with a far more solid backing. It opened as 
follows: ‘‘Registration of marriage is established with the 
aim of facilitating the protection of personal and prop- 
erty rights and the interests of the wfe and children. 
. » « Registration is an indisputable proof of the exist- 
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ence of marriage.” At the same time, this protection was 
extended to unregistered unions, and the existence of an 
unregistered marriage union made an obstacle to re- 
marriage. On the insistence of the Sovnarkom (Council 
of Peoples’ Commissars), who review all laws, a clause 
was added stating that in case of an unregistered union 
the proofs for the court that an actual state of marriage 
existed should be the following: the fact of cohabita- 
tion; the presence of a joint household; declaration 
before a third person, in personal correspondence or 
other documents, that the state of marriage actually 
exists; and also, depending on circumstances, mutual 
support, training of children, etc. The clause stating 
that property accumulated during marriage is consid- 
ered the joint property of husband and wife was retained 
with the modification, to answer the objection of the 
peasants, that in bringing suit against a member of a 
peasant household the amount of alimenta a woman 
could claim should be limited to the share of the de- 
fendant in the household, should be paid only in cash 
or products, and in no case should lead to a forced 
division of Jand, cattle, or equipment. The obligation 
to support a divorced spouse was limited to six months 
after the termination of marriage in cases of unemploy- 
ment, or a year in cases of inability to support them- 
selves. The project still further simplified divorce by 
permitting the settlement of all cases of divorce in 
the Registration office, even though one side might not 
consent, intervention of the court being necessary only 
when questions of the division of property or support 
of the child could not be amicably decided. The period 
in which an unwilling father might deny his parent- 
hood was lengthened from two weeks to a year. The 
new law also established that in case of several candi- 
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dates for fatherhood the court must recognize one of 
them since it was considered that the possession of a 
stock company, as one wit put it, in place of a father, 
might prove too embarrassing to the child whose play- 
mates might call out, ‘There goes the son of Ivanov 
and Company!” The draft retained the marriage age at 
sixteen and eighteen, but omitted the paragraph of 
the original law permitting a six months reduction in 
special cases. A decree requiring that a signed document 
be presented by the bride and groom stating that they 
had informed each other of the state of their health, 
in particular concerning venereal, mental or tubercular 
diseases, and also regarding previous marriages (regis- 
tered or unregistered) and the number of children, was 
embodied in the law.’ Family responsibility was widened 
by the draft to include mutual support of brothers and 
sisters, and grandparents and grandchildren when neces- 
sary and possible. Adoption was permitted. 

I was present when the Vtsik convened to discuss the 
law before its final adoption in the great malachite 
pillared, crystal chandeliered and gold bedecked hall 
of the Czar’s palace in the Kremlin. Among the dele- 
gates seated at the long business-like tables covered with 
dull red that filled the hall, were quite a number of 
women. A solid peasant woman with a broad gentle 
face, her head wrapped in a bright platok (shawl), her 
feet in felt boots, walked to her place on the presidium 
with dignity and no self-consciousness. 

Most of the delegates were of real Russian stock, 
but sprinkled among them were representatives of the 


It had been proposed originally by the Narkomyust to require a 
doctor’s certificate, but the Narkomzdrav (Commissariat of Health), when 
consulted on this point, answered that while such a provision would be 
eventually desirable, it would be useless to try to enforce it while so 
many of the villages lacked doctors. 
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autonomous regions and republics that make up the 
R. S. F. S. R.—Tartars, Bashkirs, Khirghese, and various 
unnamable semi-nomad tribes of the steppes—some 
representing peoples where polygamy and literal slavery 
of women still exist. On the basis of the original codex 
of 1918 there was practical uniformity in the marriage 
laws for all parts of what was then the R. S. F. S. R., 
except that special provisions had to be made in those 
places where Mohammedanism still flourished. But with 
the formation of the Soviet Union and the granting of 
a greater degree of autonomy to the different sections, 
some parts of the union have adopted their own code. 
Thus in White Russia only registered marriage is recog- 
nized, while in the Ukraine not only can one partner 
get a divorce without the presence of the other, but one 
partner can register marriage in the absence of the 
other, the latter being given a month in which to 
deny it, giving a very pointed application to the old 
Russian proverb, ‘“They married me without me, and 
I was in the tower.” ” 

Several of the delegates complained that it was a 
shame not to be able to take a trip to the Ukraine 
without running the risk of being married after their 
return without knowing it. The consensus of opinion 
was that while some concessions might have to be made, 
it would be desirable for the fundamental clauses of 


* Article 133 of the Ukrainian marriage codex reads as follows: 

“Persons living in intimate relations without having them registered 
may submit a jointly signed request to have their relations registered 
as marriage, whereupon registration may take place according to the 
provisions in the foregoing articles of this code. In case such a request 
is submitted by one person only, indicating who the other is, and in 
the absence of recognition by the latter, the local organ of Zags must send 
notice within three days to the person indicated as husband or wife, order- 
ing the latter to notify them within one month from the day of pub- 
lishing the notice to inform them whether or not he or she recognizes 
the request.” 
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the law of the R. S. F. S. R. to be applied to the entire 
Soviet Union. 

In introducing the revised draft of the new marriage 
code, Kurski explained that registration was retained 
as the preferable form of marriage since it constituted 
an indisputabble proof for the court in case of legal 
proceedings. “But the time will come,” he declared, 
“I am deeply convinced, when we will equalize de- 
facto marriages in all respects to registered marriages, 
or eliminate the latter entirely. Registration will then 
only take statistical record of the fact, inasmuch as 
it will always be necessary to keep records. In the 
meantime, registration has the advantage of being the 
best proof of eligibility for all the rights arising from 
marriage, since the present project protects the unreg- 
istered marriage only in so far as property relations 
and questions of support are involved.” * 

Kurski then summed up the reports on discussions of 
the law that had come to him from all over the country. 
Taking Archangelski Gubernia as typical of the more 
backward peasant sections, he said that every village 
of the gubernia had considered the question, and that 
forty percent had approved the new law entirely, and 
sixty percent had been opposed to certain sections of 
it, while the city population had overwhelmingly 
favored it. The dissatisfaction of the peasants was largely 
on the ground that recognition of de-facto marriages 
would increase immorality and would break up (eco- 
nomically speaking) too many peasant farms. Some of 
the peasants proposed that definite grounds be required 
for divorce, that the number of divorces be limited to 
three or four or even seven, while others advocated that 


*Thus an unregistered wife might have political rights as a worker but 
would not come under the provision giving such rights to housewives. 
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remarriage be forbidden for two or three years. Some 
peasant meetings endorsed the idea of recognizing 
unregistered marriages if the unregistered wife were not 
given property rights. The objections that came from 
the city were of a different nature. Some objected on 
eugenic grounds, contending that the recognition of 
de-facto marriages would lessen the number of regis- 
tered marriages, and hence weaken the control of the 
state over the legal provisions regarding age and health. 
Others feared it would mean a revival of church mar- 
riages, since couples married in church would satisfy 
all the proofs of marriage required by the court, and 
therefore could claim legal protection. The same cleav- 
age in opinion that took place between town and 
country appeared between old and young, and, attached 
to some of the protocols from peasant meetings against 
the draft law, were resolutions from the young people 
advocating it. 

In answering these objections Kurski pointed out that 
as for the fear of increasing immorality, the mere exis- 
tence of registered marriage had in no way acted as a 
restraint on those who preferred to do without it, and 
that of three hundred cases of alimenta in connection 
with unregistered unions investigated by the Moscow 
courts, thirty-six percent had arisen from unions of 
long standing, and only four percent from casual or 
temporary relations. He argued that far from encour- 
aging polygamy, the law offered the only means of 
firmly establishing monogamy, by attaching material 
responsibility to every relation. 

As for the number of divorces, he saw no cause for 
alarm, since there are an average of only eleven per year 
for every 10,000 of the population, rather less than in 
countries where divorce is not free. He felt that there 
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was no danger of losing ground to the church, since in 
1913 there were in Russia eighty-one church marriages 
per 10,000 of the population, and in 1925, one hundred 
registered marriages per 10,000 persons, indicating that 
the latter form had become a definite institution in the 
lives of the people. 

The debate that followed was as heated as that of the 
year before. Krylenko took the floor to urge that the 
“‘proofs of marriage” inserted by the Sovnarkom to en- 
courage stable relationships be eliminated, since the 
framers of the draft had worked for a whole year trying 
to define what marriage really was, but had come to no 
conclusion, and had therefore decided it would be far 
better to leave it to the discretion of the courts. A num- 
ber of the delegates agreed with him, but the consensus 
of opinion was that there must be some assurance in the 
law that only marriage with a certain degree of stability 
could claim legal protection, so the definition stood. 

Riazanov, a Communist, attacked the legalization of 
de-facto marriages. ‘““We are told,” he said, ‘‘that this 
draft is a step forward in the sense of approaching the 
ideal Communist Society, where, in general, marriage 
relations will not be subjected to any obligatory regula- 
tions. .. . I make so bold as to say that in these Commun- 
ist declarations there isn’t a single iota of Communism. 
When we attain a communist society, and all state, all 
pressure, disappears, then we will ask ourselves, comrades, 
is marriage a private relation between two two-legged 
animals which interests only themselves, and in which 
society, freed from any apparatus of force, has no right 
to meddle? We have all the more right to ask how in 
the tenth year of the dictatorship of the proletariat is it 
possible that, in the name of the Sovnarkom, such a 
petty-bourgeois, anarchistic draft should be submitted 
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to us? ... We should teach our young Comsomols that 
marriage is not a personal act, but an act of deep social 
significance, demanding interference and regulation by 
Society. They must know that it is a certain form with 
sanction in the eyes of society. . . . Nothing but kasha 
(a messy mixture) will come of this law!” 

While this statement was greeted with applause, it was 
ridiculed in subsequent speeches, and one peasant woman 
was unkind enough to say that serious attention could 
not be given to the viewpoint of Comrade Riazanov, 
since his song was sung, and he himself needed neither 
registered or de-facto marriage. 

A swarthy delegate named Samurski from Daghestan, 
with a dagger in his belt, rose to say that while such a 
law might be all right for the rest of Russia, the ques- 
tion had to be approached very cautiously in Daghestan, 
where during the past year ten girls had been knifed for 
attempting to marry without the consent of father or 
brother. 

“Unregistered marriage is merely a form of depravity. 
We must say clearly that only registered marriage is 
marriage—anything else is a crime, and should be pun- 
ished accordingly. You say you are against polygamy, 
but you are trying to introduce it indirectly. ... At 
least the law of Mahomet is honest...” (“‘Shame!” in- 
terrupted Krylenko at this point.) “I am black. It is 
hard for me to blush,” continued the gentleman from 
Daghestan. “In order to keep family life stable, it is 
necessary that the wife should keep the husband’s 
name. ... and I am against the clause that a woman 
should not follow her husband. Suppose the husband has 
a ‘commandeerovka’ to go away for a year, what then? 
If the wife doesn’t want to go with her husband, let 
her divorce him!” 
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“And if the wife receives a ‘commandeerovka’ to go 
away for a year?” interrogated another member. 

Then Moirova, a woman delegate: 

“Comrades, I must be a very naive person. When I 
first read the draft I was indignant that this clause 
should be included in our law in the tenth year of the 
revolution, when the equality of the sexes has long been 
established. Was it really necessary to mention this, I 
thought, why say that oil is oily? . . . But it seems I 
was wrong. It seems there are still people among us who 
consider that a wife should follow her husband where- 
ever he goes. This, comrades, is too much!” 

During the greater part of the discussion the men got 
the worst of it for deserting their wives, for running 
away to escape paying alimenta, for marrying a wife 
in the summer to get a harvest hand and divorcing her 
again in the fall—in fact, the whole argument for the 
new law was to protect the helpless weaker sex. 

At last Tovarish Motish, a big, hairy moujhik from 
Siberia, could restrain himself no longer: 

“On all sides the men are being blamed!” he burst 
out. “But it is often the woman’s fault when the family 
breaks up. . . . She sees her husband getting a bit old. 
Some young fellow comes along with his songs and his 
accordion. She leaves her husband with three or four 
children, and goes off with the younger one. In general, 
at the present time, women are doing many bad things. 
They are always running to the Genotdel, and slander- 
ing their husbands. There a whole woman’s commission 
gets together, the husband knows nothing of it—and he 
is disgraced!” 

These remarks gave several other delegates courage 
to complain that the law was all on the woman’s side. 
This, they said, was unfair,—indeed, they claimed there 
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were certain women “alimentarians” who made it a 
point to seduce workers with high salaries just in order 
to get alimenta. 

Even some of the women, while insisting that the 
men were the worst offenders, admitted that the be- 
havior of the women was not always what it should be. 
One peasant woman delegate advocated that in order to 
restrain women from frivolous relations, even children 
from unregistered marriages should not receive support 
from the father. Another woman came back hotly— 
“That would be a bitter outrage for peasants and work- 
ing women! All our wells and ponds would be full of 
the corpses of innocent babies.” 

The women on the whole advocated the protection of 
unregistered marriages, and women’s organizations from 
all over the country sent in resolutions in its favor. 

The Commissar of Internal Affairs, Bieloborodov, 
brought out the fact that many of the complaints both 
against the existing law and the draft were based on 
abnormal conditions resulting from the disproportionate 
numerical relations between the sexes resulting from the 
war and revolution. The census of 1920, he said, brought 
out that there were about 4,000,000 more women in 
Russia than men. In the population group aged twenty- 
seven to thirty-six in 1927, the proportion, according to 
the 1920 census, had been thirty-three percent men and 
sixty-seven percent women; and in the group from 
thirty-seven to forty-six, forty-three percent men and 
fifty-seven percent women. This, combined with the 
flood of the population to the cities, and the change in 
social levels, brought about conditions that might 
change entirely by the time the younger generation, 
among whom this disproportion did not exist, grew up. 

There was much opposition to the clause permitting 
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girls to marry at sixteen. It was urged that in the first 
place early marriage was a great obstacle to both sexes 
in getting their education, and that it was especially 
hard on peasant women who were mothers at seventeen 
while they still continued to work in the fields in sum- 
mer and spin and weave during the winter months, and 
so were old women before they ever reached their full 
physical development. In view of these objections the 
marriage age was raised to eighteen for women as well 
as men. 

The discussion went on all one evening and through 
the next day. When the question was finally put to a 
vote, the proposed draft was carried by about seventy- 
five percent of the delegates, and turned over to a 
commission of thirty-four members, eleven of them 
women, for final revision on the basis of the discussion. 
In its final form there were few changes of importance. 
The emphasis was on the role of registration in affecting 
the interests of society as well as women and children, 
and the “proofs of marriage” to guide the courts in 
deciding whether an unregistered union had sufficient 
stability to give it any legal validity, were retained. 

So the law was made. My reason for giving so much 
space to it is the novelty of this spectacle of a whole 
nation and its elected legislators seeking to solve its 
marriage tangles with such complete realism and candor 
as to the actual state of affairs. The most refreshing 
aspect of it is their complete irreverence even for the 
tradition and precedent they have created for them- 
selves, their recognition that there is nothing final about 
their decisions, and that they will probably have to 
modify their marriage code again and again as condi- 
tions change. 

It would have seemed impossible to reconcile the 
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separate viewpoint of old and young, the sophisticated 
city worker and the dark peasant masses. But the 
countryside does not seem to be greatly disturbed by 
the law as finally passed. On the train coming back to 
the village of Maslov Kut from the Congress in Moscow, 
a few old peasants were shaking their heads over these 
modern “dog’s weddings.” In the corner a young girl 
was sobbing bitterly. Her story came out between the 
sobs. Her father, a poor peasant, had been offered ten 
pails of wine for her by a rich old kulak. And the 
father had gone to Ivan, her sweetheart, and offered 
him three of the pails if he would keep away from her. 
Ivan refused the wine, but the father said she would 
have to marry the kulak anyway. Two or three younger 
peasants gathered around her, and began talking all at 
once. 

““What a fool you are, don’t you know the law?”— 
“The priest will not marry you without the registra- 
tion document, and they will not register you if you 
don’t want to marry”—‘Just tell them that and see 
what happens”—“And you are too young—they would 
not marry you anyway....” 

‘But my father will beat me!” 

“Then you can even have your father arrested! Go 
to the Genotdel, they will tell you what to do. And 
if you want to go with your Ivan, there’s no one can 
prevent you... . 

In Maslov Kut in these two marriage months before 
Lent, some thirty-five young couples have gone first 
to register at the Soviet, and then to be crowned and 
bound and chanted over in the church across the square. 
Five others have registered and omitted the church 
ceremony. Two other couples have set up housekeeping 
without going to either church or Soviet. There has 
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been one divorce. A young girl was sold by her father 
for seven roubles, and betrothed with great drinking of 
samagonka (home made wine). The girl was not pleased 
with her father’s selection, and her betrothed said that 
if she would pay him back the seven roubles he would 
release her. But she had no way of getting the seven 
roubles, and her father terrorized her into obedience. 
A few days later she heard about the new law, tramped 
through the mud to the county headquarters in the 
next village, and got a divorce. 


CHAPTER VIII 
REVOLUTIONARY MORALS 


So far, we have been dealing with written law, with 
external forms. We have seen the chaos wrought by the 
hectic years of fighting and hunger, the changes decreed 
by the revolution, the new forms being moulded by 
circumstance. What of the living relationships between 
men and women, the new public opinion, the attitude 
of the young people? What new code of ethics is being 
developed? What kind of morals do the Communists 
practice? 

The Communists start with the assumption that there 
are no eternal moral truths, but that each class of 
society works out its own norms of conduct. This is 
the main difference between their morals and the morals 
of others, for when you examine the rules of conduct 
developed on the basis of it, there is a strange similarity 
between their fundamental shalt and shalt-nots and 
those which have governed humanity throughout the 
ages. Their application of these rules of conduct is 
another question. They make no bones about the fact 
that they apply a different standard in their attitude 
toward people outside their own class. They do not say, 
““Honor thy father and thy mother,” and violate this 
admonition every day of their lives. They say, “Honor 
thy parents if they are good revolutionists—educate 
them if they’re not.” 

Rules governing personal life are considered from 
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the point of view of society. Communist philosophy has 
no @ priors concern with personal conduct. It proceeds 
from the viewpoint of society as a whole, not society as 
it exists today, but the society being built. What- 
ever interferes with that is wrong. Whatever contributes 
to it is right. Lenin defined Communist morality as 
“Everything that will unite the workers against every 
form of exploitation and serve to raise human society 
to a higher level.” 

Whether or not experience will bring the cycle back 
to the individual by proving that whatever is harmful 
to the individual cannot fail to injure the collective, 
because it interferes with the functioning of the indi- 
vidual in relation to the whole, is a question for the 
future to decide. But there is already some recognition 
of the fact that the new society can only be built with 
the help of more fully developed individuals. 

During the period of revolution, the revolution itself 
created the laws of conduct. There was no time to con- 
sider whether this or that action was better for the 
future society. Each situation demanded quick decision 
and positive action. The sterner and older communists 
maintained an attitude of abstinence in all matters of 
sex and love in those days. In any case, there was no 
time to bother with the finer aspects of love. Personal 
demands were satisfied in passing, as one takes a cup 
of coffee at a quick lunch counter. 

Now that a period of stability has been reached, they 
can begin to judge conduct on the basis of something 
more than immediate revolutionary expediency. The 
same principle applies, but in relation to the dynamic 
development of society rather than to the events of a 
single day or hour. This permits the formulation of a 
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definite code, specific rules of conduct. The attempt to 
work this out on a sane and realistic basis, without losing 
sight of the revolutionary ideals of the future, has met 
several obstacles. Firstly, the persistence of the careless 
attitude described above. Second, the physical and 
psychic disorders which have affected large numbers of 
the youth as a result of the hunger, illness, overwork, 
and violent readjustments experienced during their 
adolescence, which have led to all kinds of abnormalities 
and excesses. Third, the rank growth of certain ideal- 
istic theories which flowered overexuberantly in this 
soil. And finally, partly as a reaction against all this, 
an attitude of extreme asceticism which has expressed 
itself in equally abnormal attempts to eliminate every 
joyous aspect from life, including in its taboos playing, 
singing and dancing, and insisting that even the scant 
enjoyment permitted be cast in a political mould. 

If some of the older people, tested and tempered by 
long years of underground work and preliminary skir- 
mishes, went a little mad in their efforts at readjust- 
ment after the revolution, it is not to be wondered that 
the young people lost their balance. Civil war burst 
over them while they were reciting their lessons. The 
crusading days of revolution and civil war gave way to 
days of common martyrdom during the period of mili- 
tary communism when the scant material blessings that 
had survived were shared equally. Whatever they may 
have suffered in those early days, life since then has 
had nothing so exciting to offer. Meetings and political 
and social activities began to fill their days. Tomes on 
politics were fed into their harassed young heads. And 
on all sides they were bombarded with new and various 
ideas. Then came the Nep, with new and disturbing 
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temptations. Little wonder that the youth should have 
been confused and their elders troubled over the various 
forms their confusion took. 

Boukharin described some of these effects in his 
speech at the Fifth Comsomol Congress. First, he ex- 
plained, there was the group who made a mechanistic 
cult of the things which had been a necessity before 
the revolution or in the crash of the revolutionary 
explosion itself. Certain things that had been revolu- 
tionary before the revolution remained in the code of 
these persons as habit. If smoking had been forbidden 
in certain places formerly, some young people thought 
it necessary for every class-conscious worker and Com- 
somol to attend meetings with four cigarettes hanging 
out of his mouth, to be contemptuous of all anti- 
tobacco and anti-alcohol propaganda. If bourgeois 
circles had nice manners, they argued, then the prole- 
tarian must be rougher than ever, never fail to keep 
his hat on in the house and spit on the floor. The real 
revolutionist had to let his shirt hang in rags and wear 
filthy clothes, since cleanliness was a bourgeois habit, 
and the more perfection he could attain in everything 
contrary to bourgeois habit, the greater his revolutionary 
spirit. This applied not only to matters of conduct, but 
to matters of love. Since there had been no time for 
dalliance in the heat of the struggle, the really revo- 
lutionary lover in the days that followed could not be 
bothered with the delicacies of courtship, but came to 
the point at once, and the girl who objected to coarse 
language and “pawing” was accused of not having 
outlived her bourgeois prejudices. 

Kollontay defends this attitude—in its less extreme 
forms—in her novelette, Love in Three Generations. The 
first tale is the romantic love story of Marie Stepanovna, 
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who braved public scandal by leaving her husband, a 
colonel in the Czar’s army, for the man she loved, only 
to become disillusioned, devoting the rest of her life to 
organizing travelling libraries in the provinces. Her 
daughter, Olga Sergeyevna, comes to Kollontay for 
advice, with a love history full of agony. Married to a 
fellow revolutionist, she returned from exile to hide as 
governess in the family of engineer M in Petersburg. 
Between them, in spite of the gulf in their political 
ideas, grew a tortured, passionate attachment, although 
she did not cease to love her husband. The mother’s 
code demanded that Olga leave her husband for her 
lover, but Olga, torn between the two, in the end 
returned to her husband who was willing to take her 
back although she had borne the engineer’s daughter 
in the meantime. Years later, after the revolution, she 
and her daughter Genia, are living in Moscow in one room 
With a younger comrade, Andrey, with whom she has 
fallen in love. Her work keeps her much away 
from home, and she encourages the friendship between 
Andrey and Genia. She returns home one evening to 
find them embracing. It is at this point that she turns 
despairingly to Kollontay for guidance. It is not the 
fact of the embrace that torments her, but that they 
have told her nothing, they have not considered her 
feelings—that there is not even real love between them. 
Genia is pregnant, but she does not know whether And- 
rey or another comrade is responsible. And what has 
Genia to say for herself? Genia, tall and graceful and 
direct, with dark ringed eyes, already a “responsible 
party worker” comes to Kollontay at her request. 
“You are surprised that I live with men, not waiting 
to fall in love with them? .... I have read many 
novels, and know how much time and strength it takes 
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to be in love. ... But when, these past years, has 
there been leisure for us? Always haste—always other 
things to fill our thoughts. If you are attracted to 
someone he is called to the front, or to another city— 
or you are so busy yourself that you forget—what harm 
to cherish the few minutes that may mean a little hap- 
piness to you both? 

“Why didn’t I tell mother? I didn’t want to hurt 
her. If we had loved one another that would have been 
different. But I took nothing from her. What I don’t 
understand is why she did not care that he was nearer 
to me in taste and years, that he shared everything with 
me—but only minded when he kissed me... . when 
she had no time ever to kiss him herself. Mother is 
tortured with the idea that it is abnormal, immoral, not 
to know real love at my age. But I think it is better and 
simpler my way—without jealousy, without pain. I 
don’t want to love as she loved. When then should I 
work?” 

As she leaves Kollontay asks herself, ““Who is right— 
the new class, with new feelings, new understandings, 
new views?” And as Genia’s voice rings back in the 
corridor, “Hurry Comrades—we'll be late for the meet- 
ing—and there’s so much work to do, so much”—we 
know that Kollontay is on Genia’s side. 

But all the young people are not Genias. This phil- 
osophy was inevitably seized upon and distorted by 
many for whom it was merely an excuse for depravity. 
And Kollontay herself did not offer it as any perma- 
nent solution. She merely pointed out that this attitude 
was necessary during the period of extreme crisis when 
“it was irrational to waste the moral forces of the 
struggling collective on the side line soul experiences 
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that did not serve directly the cause of revolution.” 
When that period was over, then was the time to “woo 
the winged Eros,” to experience love’s tortures and 
delights, and encourage all emotions—at least those 
having social value. 

Professor Zalkind of Sverdlov University is at the 
opposite pole from Kollontay, and spends most of his 
time trying to undo her teaching. ‘The present pol- 
icy of industralization in the Soviet Union demands 
concentration on the manufacture of machinery, 
the means of production, rather than the manu- 
facture of articles for direct consumption. Profes- 
sor Zalkind would also industrialize sex. Sex, he be- 
lieves, should interest the proletarian merely as the means 
of production of a healthy, strong class to carry on 
their future struggle. In the opinion of Professor Zal- 
kind “sexual attraction to any so morally repugnant 
and dishonorable an object as a class enemy is as per- 
verted as would be the sexual attraction of a human 
being to a crocodile or an orang-outang.” While he 
recognizes sex as the source of a certain pleasure and 
joy, he feels that the working class should “study this 
joy in the general sum of all the joys of its co-members, 
determine the degree of its useful and harmful signifi- 
cance, and norm its use along the lines of the greatest 
expediency for the revolution.” His twelve command- 
ments are these: 


1. No early development of sex life among 
the proletariat. 

2. Complete continence before marriage, and 
marriage only under conditions of full sociological 
and physiological maturity. 
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3. Marriage only between people planning a 
long common life, between people fitted in every 
respect for joint creative effort. 

4. The sexual act only as the consummation 
of deep, complete sympathy and attachment to 
the beloved object. 

s- The sexual act should not be frequent. 

6. Love must be monogamous, there should 
be constancy rather than variety. The philosophy 
of Genia is a sickness, not a class idea. 

7. The possibility of child birth must be re- 
membered in every sexual act.’ Birth control and 
abortions are both harmful. 

8. In love relations there must be no element 
of flirting, courting, coquetry, and other methods 
of special sex conquest. 

9. Sexual selection must be along lines of 
revolutionary expediency. Physical attraction is a 
relic of barbarism; class worthiness, and the purely 
eugenic question of the revolutionary communist 
cleansing of humanity through posterity must be 
the only considerations in the choice of the be- 
loved. 

10. There must be no jealousy. . . . if sup- 
planted by a worse man, prove your superiority, 
if by a better, give way. 

11. There must be no sexual perversion. 

12. Sex must be entirely subservient to class, 
interfering in no way, and serving in all things. 


While Professor Zalkind admits that any attempt to 
enforce such complete ‘sexual normalization” all at 
once might lead to tragic results, he is convinced that 


*See Chapter X. 
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his is a middle of the road policy based on the actual 
possibilities of the present. It is not to be wondered at, 
however, that such a dogmatic philosophy has been just 
as overdone and distorted as that of Kollontay, and has 
had just as fantastic expressions. 

In Perm, for instance, some ardent young puritans 
on the Comsomols Committee decided to send spies out 
at night to catch all the Comsomol boys and girls “‘neck- 
ing” on benches by the river, by throwing sacks over 
their heads so they could not escape, and then bringing 
them before the Comsomol bureau for social censure and 
comradely advice. It so happened that on one evening 
the secretary of the committee himself, on whose inspir- 
ation the measures had been undertaken, fell into the 
sack. When they discovered who he was, his captors 
wanted to let him off, but he insisted nobly that no 
difference should be made because of his official position. 
He publicly acknowledged his guilt, begging indul- 
gence for his mistake, which he attributed to his youth, 
and redoubled his efforts in catching others. 

Actions of this kind are ridiculed as severely as the 
opposite type of excesses are censured. Kusmin, column- 
ist of the Comsomolski Pravda, devotes much space to 
this aspect of the question. In an article entitled “Young 
Old Age,” he relates that there came to his hand a 
letter headed ““The New Way of Life,” in which the 
anonymous author declared that handshaking should 
be abolished since it was an invention of the bourgeoisie 
designed expressly to spread disease among the oppressed 
workers and peasants. The wearing of neckties by cer- 
tain leaders of the working class was careerism of the 
worst kind, not to be tolerated by the Comsomols. Nice 
clothing should be abjured as a middle class prejudice, 
and all girls should wear leather jackets and boots. Love 
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must be stripped of all sentimentality, and recognized 
for what it is—mere physical union. Those Comsomols 
who don’t like to be bored and begin to whistle after 
listening to a dull report, had better join the Mensheviks 
or SR’s. Anyone indulging in the petty-bourgeois habit 
of dancing should be thrown out of the ranks of the 
Comsomols like weeds. 

Thinking this letter spoke for itself, Kusmin printed 
it in his column, with a short, sarcastic comment at the 
end. What was his horror a short time later to receive 
a letter informing him that a certain comrade at the 
factory “October Revolution,” who was instructed to 
make a report on ““The New Way of Life,” fell upon 
the above mentioned letter, developed the theme and 
presented his report. A few comrades did not agree with 
the “thesis” but the orator silenced them by waving 
a copy of the Comsomolski Pravda at them, showing that 
he had the backing of the Central Committee. “This,” 
says Comrade Kusmin, “may seem like an anecdote, but 
it is a slice of real life. My hair stood on end when I 
received letters supporting the viewpoint of the writer 
of the original letter! The writer of one of these letters 
states that love has nothing to do with communism— 
I fear that the life my young friend is shoving out of 
the door will fly in at the window.” 

“The Comsomols are suffering,” Kusmin concludes. “A 
thousand influences are putting their seal on them. They 
are seeking a way out of all the contradictory influences. 
New needs, thoughts, and desires are being born. The 
old is being destroyed, and the new not yet created. . . . 
The young Comsomol who has no time for relaxation, 
takes to drinking. They call it petty-bourgeois if a girl 
objects to having dirty shoes wiped on her bed, or 
changes her blouse for the evening. . . But what 
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is there to be feared if our Comsomols, along with their 
serious work, look after themselves, dress cleanly, and 
as beautifully as possible, even, let us say, wear neckties, 
if they want to—free themselves from too much extra 
work, dividing it equally among members of the organ- 
ization—if in the villages young people in their hours 
of leisure, should dance, and play the accordion?” 

The more balanced leaders among both the old and 
the young generation are deeply concerned at both the 
extremes that have been described. I have talked with 
old Communists who have been through the years of 
underground work, the revolution and civil war, and 
now occupy responsible positions in the party; I have 
talked to young people in the factories, in the univer- 
sities and schools, to those casually met on trains, at 
meetings, and I have found them all facing the facts of 
their lives with an amazing frankness, trying desperately 
hard to find a solution. Merciless publicity is being given 
all their shortcomings; articles and books by the score 
are being written. So acute had these questions become 
that the Control Committee of the Communist Party” 
took up the question of party ethics in executive session 
a year or so ago. The many new members entering the 
party, whose old values had been destroyed but not 
revalued, were seeking guidance as to conduct in every- 
day affairs. The Control Committee therefore felt that 
the time had come to issue some definite “‘directives” 
and to set about creating a new public opinion on 
ethical matters. 

Since then, the leaders of the party have made a 
definite effort to formulate certain rules of conduct to 


*A committee of Communists of long standing and unimpeachable 
records who review the activities of party members from the viewpoint 
of progress toward the ultimate socialist ideal. 
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steer the youth. Comsomol and party newspapers and 
magazines devote pages of every issue to discussion and 
articles on questions of morals and Buit. The latter 
word means literally “existence,” but as it is generally 
used has been defined as “‘the sum of the material and 
cultural conditions in which a given class of society 
lives at a given period,” or more simply “‘way of life.” 
There are letters from the younger people to the older 
ones asking for advice which the older ones give as 
readily as the older generation always does. Recently 
a rather complete collection of these articles has been 
published by the official Comsomol Publishing House 
under the title Comsomolski Buit. The contents of this 
book are worth some attention since it is the first of its 
kind to be published in Russia with the exception of a 
few pamphlets. 

Lenin’s interview with Clara Zetkin, which took place 
in 1920, and is generally accepted as the best expression 
of the orthodox Communist viewpoint on matters of 
sex, is given here. Lenin starts out by expressing sur- 
prise that during the period while the first proletarian 
government was fighting against the counter-revolution 
of the whole world, the discussion circles of working 
women should be occupying themselves chiefly with 
questions of sex and marriage. He is ironical about the 
“modern” attitude toward sex problems among the 
young: 


“The changed attitude of the young to ques- 
tions of sex life are of course on grounds of ‘prin- 
ciple’ and based on theory. Many call their position 
‘revolutionary’ and ‘communistic.’ They sincerely 
think it is so. But that does not impress this old 
fellow. Although I am less than anyone a gloomy 
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ascetic, this so-called ‘new sex life’ of the young, 
and often of the older ones too—often seems to 
be entirely bourgeois, just another form of the 
bourgeois house of prostitution. All this has noth- 
ing whatever to do with free love as we com- 
munists understand it. You of course are well 
acquainted with the famous theory that in a Com- 
munist society the satisfaction of the sex impulse 
and the demands of love will be as simple and as 
inconsequential as the drinking of a glass of water. 
Really our young people have gone mad over that 
theory. It has become the evil fate of many young 
boys and girls. Its devotees insist that it is a 
Marxist theory.... 

“Certainly thirst must be satisfied. But does 
a normal person, under normal conditions, lie in 
the street and drink from mud puddles? Or even 
from a glass that dozens of other people have been 
drinking from? But still more important is the 
social aspect of it. Drinking water is an individual 
matter. But two participate in love, and from it 
arises a third, new life. Here the interests of society 
come in, the duty to the collective must be con- 
sidered. 

“I don’t for a minute want to preach asceticism. 
Communism must bring the joy of life and vigor 
which comes from the completeness of the love 
life. The excess in sex-life so often observed at 
the present time does not, in my opinion, bring 
with it joy of life and vigor, but on the contrary, 
lessens them. In time of revolution this is bad. 
very bad. 

“Youth needs healthy sport, swimming, excur- 
sions, physical training of all kinds, a variety of 
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mental interests—study, investigation, scientific 
research—a sound body makes a sound mind. We 
want neither monks nor Don Juans, nor yet the 
German philistine as the happy medium. 

“You know our young comrade X.... a 
fine, highly gifted youth. I am afraid that in spite 
of that, nothing good will come of him. He jumps 
from one love affair to another. That doesn’t go 
either for the political struggle or for the revolu- 
tion. . . . The revolution demands concentra- 
tion, the straining of all energies by the masses 
and the individual. The proletarian is an advancing 
class. He doesn’t need drunkenness to deaden or 
arouse him, either through sexual intemperance or 
alcohol . . . he needs clarity. 

“But forgive me, Clara. I have departed far 
from the point of our talk. Why didn’t you call 
me to order? My alarm forced me to speak. Our 
future generation disturbs me deeply. They are a 
part of the revolution. And if the evil manifesta- 
tions of bourgeois society begin to appear in the 
revolutionary world—as the widely flowering roots 
of certain weeds—then it is better to take measures 
against them in time.” 


In the pages that follow, Boukharin, Lunacharsky, 
Yaroslavsky and a score of others echo Lenin’s senti- 
ments, and develop more specifically the rules of con- 
duct which they say are as necessary to the builders 
of a new society as tools to a carpenter. The emphasis 
is decidedly on the side of Puritanism. They all unite 
in their denunciation of alcohol, tobacco and sexual 
laxity. They insist that they approach this question solely 
trom the viewpoint of social consequences and not with 
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the idea of moralizing to the young. They admit frankly 
that the older generation is probably to blame for the 
present state of affairs, since they are responsible for 
the type of teaching. They have come to realize that 
while politics alone may be enough for the older genera- 
tion to live by, since they had other things in their time, 
the present generation needs more to enrich their lives. 

The importance of the family during the transition 
period, as the “‘cell” of the future society, and the neces- 
sity for parents to train their children until the state 
is in a position to do it adequately, is stressed all the 
way through. Several advocate principles of eugenics. 

“Our young people must not forget one thing,” writes 
Professor Nikolay Kolzov, “the best of them must not 
only give their strength and abilities to the business of 
organizing a new culture, but must pass on their capa- 
bilities to the next generation, not leaving the business 
of carrying on the race to those futile people who live 
like wild birds and transmit their own carelessness and 
lack of energy to their children. Every healthy, strong, 
able youth and girl must from the beginning of their 
physical maturity remember that they are obliged to 
give life to at least three and better four children if 
they wish the next generation to be as rich in gifts as 
the present. Let every young person on entering mar- 
riage choose the mate from whom he wishes to receive 
and train the best children. For those who have this at- 
titude toward marriage, the present disputes on marriage 
laws, registration, alimenta, etc., lose all significance.” 
The last part of the book is a compilation of resolutions 
and reports from various sections of the Comsomol or- 
ganizations, some tragic, some comic, which are given as 
illustrations of what the new way of life should not be. 

So much for what they write and say of themselves. 
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I dwell more on their observations than my own, be- 
cause no foreigner knowing the language imperfectly, 
living for the most part in an American community in 
Russia, can know intimately that side of Russian life. 
My own picture would probably be a brighter one. 
Considering even the pale shadow my imagination can 
paint of all that they have been through, I have never 
been surprised at the sordid, the comic, or the tragic 
aspect of their efforts. The wonder to me has been 
rather the amount of sanity they have been able to 
maintain, the order and beauty they have already 
created. The extremes do not puzzle me because J know 
from Russian history that the Russian character must 
swing wide arcs before reaching an equilibrium. 

It must be remembered) too, in judging the situation 
in Russia, that there is a casualness in their attitude 
toward sex which it is hard for the Anglo-Saxon mind 
to grasp. Men and women, girls and boys, travel about 
shut up together in train compartments, sleep in the 
same room, unclothe themselves unconcernedly in full 
view of each other on river or sea shore. The former 
ban on divorce rather accustomed the Russians to the 
idea of extra-marital relations, and less importance is 
attached to unfaithfulness on the part of husband or 
wife than in the West. How much more promiscuity 
exists in Russia than elsewhere it would be hard to 
measure. Certainly more is apparent. Unquestionably 
there are abuses of this sexual freedom, but such frank- 
ness must eventually result in a far more healthy and 
normal relationship between the sexes than our hypo- 
critical righteousness permits. 

I have dwelt on the two opposing tendencies in the 
new morals because sometimes one and sometimes the 
other is brought forward to prove either the complete 
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decadence or the deadly austerity of Russian morals at 
the present time. Neither of these things is true. No 
mould has yet been set. The new moral code is still a 
dynamic thing. Por the rigidity of the rules some of 
the older people would impose and some of the youth 
accept there is compensation enough in the other direc- 
tion. The one thing that remains most clear is the unwill- 
ingness of the masses of young people to accept any 
doctrinaire code as final; the intensity of their purpose 
to fit their conduct to the needs of a future where 
life will be something finer and more gracious than 
it has ever been before. 

Their recognition of their own mistakes, their ridicule 
of their own follies, has already had its results. The 
admiration for dirt and rags has been largely outgrown, 
and now that there is a breathing space to enjoy other 
things, I have noticed among the Comsomols, especially, 
a distinct change in the care they take of their personal 
appearance and in their general attitude. A reaction 
has started too against the taboo of dancing and amuse- 
ment. 

The factories, the universities, the villages, the Com- 
somol offices, are full of boys and girls, brimming with 
plans and enthusiasm and a staggering energy. 

“(Don’t think,” a young medical student in the Mos- 
cow university told me, “just because this question of 
sex is a ‘sick’ question among some of our young people 
that we are all so absorbed in it. Most of us are too 
busy to think only of that. We are not only preparing 
ourselves for the future, but we are doing practical work 
right now, along with our studying. We are helping to 
teach the workers connected with the universities. Most 
of us are giving courses in factories on things we have 
already learned. The girls are even more active than 
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the men. ... There are no artificial differences built 


up between the men and women students, and that 
eliminates a great deal of self-consciousness. Of course 
we want to find a comrade. Many of us are already 
married, and our dormitories are full of children.” 

She took me to the student’s dormitory, where I 
found any number of little families living together, 
each in one tiny room, husband and wife both studying, 
the baby living right in the room with them. Some- 
times there is room in the day nursery, but often enough 
the student mother has to keep her child with her, pay- 
ing a woman out of her tiny stipend to help her during 
the day. These are wanted babies, their mothers think 
it is better to have them while they are still young so 
that they can give their full time to their work later. 
Not many of them have more than two babies. They 
explained that the reason there are so many babies in 
the college at the present time is that many of this 
generation did not have a chance to finish their school- 
ing at the normal age and are making up for it now. 

Very practical measures are being taken to combat 
the unhealthy tendencies among the young people. There 
are lectures by doctors and specialists on the dangers of 
early sexual indulgence, and the effects of venereal 
disease. Full, frank lectures, hiding nothing. Motion 
pictures are being used to spread education along these 
lines. There is a special effort to give adequate sex edu- 
cation in the schools. Particularly important is the sport 
movement which has spread amazingly all over the 
country in the last few years. They are developing sport 
and physical culture not as an end in itself, but as a 
means to a healthier mind and body as well as an outlet 
for superfluous energy. As for prostitution, I hesitate 
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to quote what few statistics I have been able to find 
on this subject, but there are certainly fewer prostitutes 
than there were in the old days. Investigations have 
shown that the use of prostitutes by college students 
is far less than formerly, which may be partially ex- 
plained by the fact that there is greater opportunity for 
freedom of sexual relations. The extent of prostitution 
at the present time is, however, sufficiently alarming 
for the government to take strenuous methods to com- 
bat it. They consider that the most effective means of 
fighting it are the general plans for raising the eco- 
nomic level of the workers and the spreading of social- 
ization. When those things have been accomplished they 
believe prostitution will disappear. But they also see 
the necessity for immediate practical measures, and have 
organized a “Central Council to Combat Prostitution” 
under the Narkomzdrav (Department of Health). 

In all official pronouncements and decrees on the 
subject it is made clear that what they are fighting is 
the institution and not the individual prostitute. The 
law punishes those who profit from exploiting women 
rather than the prostitute herself. The prostitute is only 
punished in case she spreads venereal disease—a pun- 
ishable offense for either man or woman. Recently the 
law was amended to read that the exposing of others 
to venereal disease was punishable, so that now there 
may be forced examination and treatment of prostitutes. 

Local militia are charged not to use repressive 
measures against individual prostitutes. 

“Considering the fact,” read the instructions, “that 
women engaging in prostitution have taken it up be- 
cause of unbearable material or living conditions, every 
member of the militia coming into contact with pros- 
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titutes in the course of the performance of his duties 
must observe all rules of politeness and propriety and 
must in no case permit any signs of rudeness.” 

Venereal dispensaries, of which there are an extensive 
chain throughout Russia, are made a special medium of 
combating prostitution. In connection with them are 
organized courses, lectures and moving pictures, not 
only for those under treatment, but for the general 
population. In both Leningrad and Moscow a number 
of “Labor Artels” have been organized where pros- 
titutes undergoing treatment and not wishing to resume 
their old trade are given an opportunity to work and 
earn a regular monthly wage, after they have passed the 
contagious stage. One such sewing shop in Moscow 
accommodates two hundred and twenty women, and 
has placed one hundred and twenty in permanent jobs 
in the course of the year. There is a dining room con- 
nected with it, and sleeping quarters are provided. They 
have their clubroom, wall newspaper and Comsomol 
organization. The sewing machines were provided by 
the Clothing Trust, and the girls are kept busy making 
aprons for the Department of Health. The famous night 
lodging of Moscow, Ermakovka, where places are 
provided for all kinds of refugees, has a women’s floor 
which saves many women from prostitution. Twenty 
miles outside of Moscow I once visited a little farm 
colony for girl prostitutes. They were a healthy, happy 
looking lot of normal youngsters when I saw them, and 
bore no trace of their former occupation. 

In addition to the practical measures, there is con- 
stant propaganda against prostitution through the De- 
partment of Health, the Communist Party, the women’s 
organizations, and the trade unions. The fight is directed 
against the demand as well as the supply, from the point 
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of view of working out new hygienic rules, and with 
the aim of developing a sense of shame among the 
workers and youth that prostitution should exist in a 
proletarian state. Shame is attached not so much to the 
prostitute herself as to those who exploit her. The 
Central Committee of the Communist Party has de- 
creed that any member having relations with a prosti- 
tute shall be expelled from the party. 

The new moral code is being shaped by more import- 
ant influences than the endless lectures and discussions 
or the physical culture movement. The new demands 
and interests of life are the determining factors. There 
is no leisure class of young men and women creating 
standards of dress and hair cut and conduct for the 
rest to ape. There is no mass of young people absorbed 
in sex as an escape from boredom, spending their lives 
on the business of heightening their sex appeal by a 
thousand artificial means, encouraged by the advertise- 
ments that scream at them from all sides.. There is no 
such thing as “general education” in the colleges of 
Russia, turning out annually a huge crop of “half- 
baked intellectuals” to swell the ranks of the idle and 
discontented. Their schools and colleges teach the young 
people to do some definite thing, and parents are legally 
obliged to see that their children are fitted for a useful 
occupation. 

Their interest in sex is neither as an escape, nor as an 
end in itself. It is therefore far more vital, more brutal 
if you will. They are concerned with fitting it into its 
proper relation to the rest of their lives. They are too 
deeply absorbed with their work, their study, their job 
of building a new world, for it to take any such ab- 
normal place as it does in the lives of idle people, or 
people to whom the grind of existence permits no 
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other escape for their energies and longings. An un- 
thinkable number of things that have contributed to 
men’s considering women as females and nothing more 
have been swept clean away. Whatever hang-overs of 
the old order still exist in the older generation, girls 
of today are accepted on an equal basis with boys. The 
insulting attitude regarding women’s abilities in general 
still found among the older people is hardly noticeable 
among the younger generation. All this is less true, 
of course, in the villages and smaller towns, where 
the family and the old concepts have a stronger 
hold than in the cities where the educational oppor- 
tunities are greater. But nowhere is there any arti- 
ficial isolation of the sexes from each other. Girls and 
boys have an equal opportunity all along the line. It is 
taken for granted that every girl will support herself. 
It is these economic and social forces which are really 
shaping the new moral code, the new relations between 
men and women, the family of the future. 


CHAPTER IX 
HOUSING 


THe word family usually connotes a home or household 
of some sort. But for the first five years after the revo- 
lution there were thousands of families homelessly wan- 
dering about the countryside, the spill of the popula- 
tion from one district to another as invading armies or 
famine poured in on them. We used to see them along 
the railroad tracks, nothing left of their household but 
the samovar. Around that relic the family would sit 
patiently for days, waiting for a chance to board some 
glutted train. Russians have an extraordinary facility 
for setting up housekeeping wherever they go. I re- 
member seeing a young couple who had made up their 
bed on a crowded station floor—pillows, sheets, blan- 
kets, and all, sleeping in unabashed embrace. A railroad 
coupé, occupied by a Russian family, is the homiest 
looking place in the world. Their own bedding is strewn 
about, the teapot filled with képyatok (hot water) from 
the tap at the station steams merrily, and there is a 
familiar odor of salt herring and garlic. 

Those families who managed to retain something of 
a home were little better off than the homeless ones. 
There was no time to think about home life. It was the 
business of keeping alive rather than of how and where 
they lived that concerned the people in those days. It 
is only in the last two or three years that they have got 
around to the question of housing. Now they are giving 
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merciless publicity to the housing conditions. They 
spare no detail of their own mistakes and shortcomings 
in their efforts to correct. Since so many of the social 
difficulties of today—the breaking up of families, abor- 
tions, prostitution, depravity among the youth, disease 
and drunkenness—are laid either directly or indirectly 
to the housing shortage, it is to the measures being 
taken for the solution of this problem that we must look 
in any consideration of the future of family life in 
Russia. 

Along with every other European country, Russia 
suffered a housing crisis immediately after the war. 
There was decay enough in her ancient cities and shoddy 
towns to begin with. The majority of workers lived in 
the damp cellars some of them are still forced to occupy 
and even in pre-war days there was a permanent 
housing crisis in the industrial centers. The war put a 
stop to whatever normal repairing and building might 
have been done. After the revolution the workers them- 
selves took over the large apartment houses, hotels and 
mansions. The attitude of collective ownership, and 
the necessity of preserving the things which now be- 
longed to the people, later developed through the propa- 
ganda of the government and actual experience, was 
not apparent in those days. There was, I believe, little 
deliberate destruction. Never having lived in a house 
with plumbing before, few knew how to take care of 
it. When pipes burst or windows were smashed, they 
were not repaired. The street fighting of the civil war 
did further damage. When I first landed in Moscow, 
the signs of it were everywhere. Buildings with gaping 
wounds in their walls, windows stuffed with rags, heaps 
of brick where houses had been before. The destruction 
reached its height in 1920 and ’21. That horrible winter 
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has been described to me over and over again by those 
who lived through it. There was no fuel. Roofs and 
windows gaped. There was hardly a room without a 
hole in it somewhere. In desperation they tore down the 
frame houses for fuel, used lumber meant for building, 
to burn. 

Women had to carry on their household jobs under 
conditions of the most extreme discomfort; to feed their 
families and keep them warm with no water, no food, 
no fuel. They had to carry back-breaking loads of 
wood and water, sometimes up long flights of stairs— 
no elevators ran in those days—stand hours and hours 
in line waiting for the pyok’ which was often only 
salted herring and a scant morsel of black bread. 

With the spring of 1921, which brought the New 
Economic Policy, and the revival after the famine, there 
was a general improvement in the housing situation. 
The contrast between the Moscow I passed through in 
February, 1922, and went back to in November of the 
same year was nothing less than a miracle. The wounds 
had been healed, everywhere fresh paint was appearing, 
pipes and windows were being mended. 

The relief in housing conditions was short-lived in 
all the industrial centers, particularly in Moscow. The 
change of the capital from Leningrad to Moscow put 
a terrific strain on the facilities there. The revival of 
industry brought back to the city hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers who had fled to the country when the 
factories had stopped and bread given out. Fathers and 
sons who had not been seen for years suddenly turned 
up and crowded still more the tiny quarters their fam- 
ilies were occupying. Tales of improved conditions in 
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the cities sent thousands of young peasants weary of 
the lean years on the land without seed or cattle or 
implements, to seek a living in the cities. This process 
still continues, and in places like Moscow, Rostov, the 
Don Basin, and Baku, the building is not able to keep 
pace with it, and the amount of space per person 
dwindles year by year. Often eight or nine people are 
crowded into one room. Strangers have to share beds. 

About twenty percent of the available housing space 
had been lost through the general destruction and lack 
of care. Housing committees had been elected in the 
various large houses taken over by the workers, but 
many of them functioned indifferently; there was no 
central authority, no central plan. The state was unable 
to take the matter of building and repairing homes into 
its own hands, and it was necessary to call upon the 
workers themselves to take part in the process of restor- 
ation. Accordingly, on August 19, 1924, a law was 
issued giving the population a right to organize volun- 
tarily into “Housing Cooperatives.” In 1925 these efforts 
were centered in one main organization, the Centrogil- 
soyus, or “Central Cooperative Housing Association.” 
The housing cooperatives were divided into two kinds— 
the renting cooperatives and the building cooperatives. 
The first of these were formed of the people who lived 
in the nationalized houses. A system of renting them 
regularly from the government was introduced, arrange- 
ments made for credits, and the job of preserving, re- 
pairing and extending them undertaken seriously. The 
central organization assisted them by buying wholesale 
the necessary building materials and furnishing tech- 
nical help, at the same time carrying on propaganda, 
and giving practical assistance in organizing more ra- 
tional ways of living, and encouraging group cultural 
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ictivities. Groups already in the possession of the houses 
were formally organized as cooperatives, and new groups 
were organized to take over other buildings. 

I have been in many of the communized houses con- 
nected with factories and institutions, and have found 
them in every stage of social development. Those groups 
that rushed into a completely communistic way of liv- 
ing immediately after the revolution, without training 
or preparation, usually failed, and have fallen back into 
an individualistic system, while groups that moved more 
slowly, adopting new social forms only as they tested 
them out, are gradually achieving a sound basis for an 
advanced type of social organization. 

Some of the big ‘buildings that have been taken over 
are like college dormitories or hotels, with rows of single 
rooms opening on long corridors. These single rooms 
are usually occupied by whole families. Occasionally you 
will find such a building with a central dining room, 
or a central kitchen from which food can be ordered. 
It is more usual, however, to have a central kitchen 
or a kitchen on each floor where the women prepare 
their own meals. Sometimes the kitchen is large and 
airy, with plenty of ovens and stoves, and boiling water 
always on tap. It is more likely, however, to be small 
and crowded, the women jostling each other for places 
at the stove, the air thick with smoke and quarrelling. 
Perhaps each woman brings her own little primos 
(gasoline stove) to the kitchen, and cooks her own meal 
separately. Or she may do her cooking in her own room. 
Where the houses are divided into apartments, condi- 
tions are usually even more crowded. Here a family 
occupies each room of an apartment—five or six or 
more families crowd into space originally meant for 
one—and share the kitchen. Meal time is a hectic expe- 
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rience. There are few women in the cities of Russia 
these days who have the use of a kitchen stove all to 
themselves. Often enough the kitchen is someone’s bed- 
room as well. But in spite of this dismal picture, the 
workers on the whole are living better than before, 
and the social organization that has developed in these 
communal homes offers an escape from the cramped 
living conditions even to the women. Each of these com- 
munal homes has its clubs, its library, its day nursery, 
and through the medium of education and demonstra- 
tion the women are gradually drawn into a more ra- 
tional way of living. 

The value of the nationalized property in the cities 
is six billion gold roubles, and half of this, including 
practically all the largest buildings, is rented from the 
government by the Housing Cooperatives. Of the entire 
25,700,000 persons making up the urban population of 
the U. S. S. R. fifteen percent live in the buildings 
rented by the Housing Cooperatives. There are alto- 
gether 31,500 separate cooperatives, most of them in 
the larger industrial centers such as Moscow, Leningrad, 
Rostov, Baku, the Don Basin, etc. The cost of the indi- 
vidual shares in the cooperatives varies from 1.50 to 20 
roubles. Their main difficulty has been in getting sufh- 
cient funds for repairs and upkeep. The rent paid by 
the members is merely nominal, and in some cases they 
have solved the problem by renting rooms to Nepmen 
at fabulous prices. The communal and city banks were 
very poor when they started and during 1924-25 could 
only give credits for short terms of from 3 to 12 months 
at a high percentage. With the organization of the Cen- 
tral Municipal and Building Bank the following year, 
and a special government subsidy for building credits, 
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the situation improved. The decree creating the “Fund 
for Improving Living Conditions,” requiring 10 percent 
of the profits of all enterprises to be set aside for this 
purpose, was another source. This fund reached 
45,000,000 roubles in 1925-26. In places where there is 
a particularly severe housing crisis, 75 percent of this 
fund must be used for housing. 

The first of the Building Cooperatives was organized 
at Vologda in connection with the railroad shops, and 
several other successful projects among railroad workers 
followed. In December, 1923, the first Housing Con- 
gress was held in Moscow to establish a unified plan 
for Russia as a whole. In the fall of 1924, seventeen 
building cooperatives had already been organized, and 
a number of enterprises also started to give assistance 
to the workers in building on their own initiative. 

I came by chance on some of the first of these new 
workers’ houses in October, 1924, when I happened 
to be passing through Rostov-on-the-Don, the capital 
of the North Caucasus region, a city where the housing 
crisis had been particularly severe because of the eco- 
nomic and political importance of this district. Late 
afternoon and evening the streets were thronged— 
workers from the local tobacco, textile and agricul- 
tural implement factories, government employees who 
a short time ago had been workers themselves. Miners’ 
delegations from the Don Basin to get an appropria- 
tion to build houses, puzzled peasants streaming in from 
all parts of the district to get information on land, 
taxes, machinery. Dark-eyed Cossacks mingled with 
blue-eyed Slavs from the center of Russia. Black mus- 
tached, swinging coated Caucasians with gay silver 
trimmed belts armed with pistols and daggers swag- 
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gered peacefully. Along the boulevards were workers’ 
clubs, gardens, sport grounds, movies, all of them 
swarming with people. 

Later I walked out to the edge of the city, and found 
myself suddenly in a little forest of new houses in 
various stages of construction. There was a great noise 
of hammering and sawing, the men’s deep voices boom- 
ing through it in a rhythmic ancient song of the people. 
I talked to some of the builders and they told me that 
a group of workers, sick of living in crowded con- 
ditions, had demanded that the factory adminis- 
tration take some action. The administration re- 
sponded by advancing them credits on materials over 
a number of years, the amount and length of term de- 
pending on the salary of the worker. Under this ar- 
rangement the worker could build his own house, 
repaying the credits in the form of rent. The poorer 
ones were chosen to receive the credits. These earlier 
experiments did not have the same plans for centralized 
communal service that the later ones had, but were 
incomparably better than the hovels where the workers 
had been living. 

Two years later I was in Rostov again, and tried to 
find the same group of houses. So many posioloks, as they 
call these little workers’ villages, had sprung up since 
then, that I could not locate the one I had seen before. 
I chose one at random and got a droshky driver to take 
me out there one raw December afternoon. We drove 
a verst and a half through unspeakable mud, passing 
one posiolok in the process of construction, which con- 
sisted of long rows of stiff three-story houses looking 
all too much like some ugly American suburbia. 

The posiolok I was bound for had no such unpleas- 
ant familiarity. It was made up of some seventy 
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low white stucco houses laid out with wide streets and 
spaces between, with several large brick buildings in the 
center. No place could have looked attractive in the 
sleet and mud of that afternoon, but some spindly little 
trees and bushes gave promise of better days to come. 

We knocked at several houses, but found no one at 
home. Finally a small boy told us that everyone was 
in the clubhouse, and led us to the largest of the red 
brick buildings. Inside was a stimulating picture of 
community effort. Some of the men were putting the 
finishing touches on a stage at the end of the large 
room we entered, others were building benches. A num- 
ber of women were seated on the floor sewing curtains, 
and a group of young people were painting scenery and 
flaming signs. A nondescript group on the stage seemed 
to be rehearsing for a play; a man in the prompter’s box 
(the most conspicuous object on any stage in Russia) 
shouted the lines at the top of his lungs in an effort 
to make himself heard above the din, and the players 
shouted them back at him. A black-haired giant in a 
huge, shaggy, sheep-skin hat, leather jacket and boots, 
who seemed to be directing both building and theatri- 
cal operations, came over and introduced himself as 
the President of the Cooperative, and asked courteously 
what he could do for us. I explained my interest in 
seeing some of the workers’ houses, and appointing 
someone to take his place, he came with us. He explained 
that they were just completing the clubhouse built 
with their own labor on Saturday afternoons and holi- 
days, thus cutting the cost by half. Next week was 
to be the opening. 

We went into several houses which had been well 
adapted from their original purpose as army barracks. 
Each house had six apartments, four large corner ones, 
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and two smaller ones in the center for single workers 
or childless couples. Each apartment had running water 
and toilet. Separate bathrooms are as yet rare in Russia, 
as all serious bathing takes place in the public bath- 
houses where all of Russia get thoroughly soaked and 
steamed once a week. There were also cellars and out- 
houses for storage purposes. Within the houses there was 
no uniformity. Some had their ikons in the corner, some 
pictures of Lenin and Stalin. Some were spick and span 
with simple furniture, others messy and cluttered. 

Over a samovar in his own apartment the energetic 
president told us how he had managed to get together 
the 2,000,000 roubles capital that was necessary to 
transform the bare walls of the army barracks, which 
had been started but never finished, into comfortable 
houses. 

“I was a skilled mechanic in the agricultural machin- 
ery factory, and active in union work. At every meet- 
I brought up the question of housing until I got 
enough members interested from our own and other 
unions to form a cooperative. Then they made me give 
up my job and become president and manager of the 
cooperative. I have to work ten times as hard, but it’s 
worth it!” 

He told us that the community now housed 2,650 
people, 610 of whom were shareholders in the coopera- 
tive, which was still growing. The various enter- 
prises with which the workers were connected had given 
600,000 roubles, the trade unions had helped, and the 
Soviet had advanced forty percent of the capital needed 
on a long term loan. The bad aspect of it, he admitted, 
was the high cost of the enterprise, each house, counting 
payment for the original barracks and additional build- 
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ing, having come to 32,000 roubles, or 5,000 roubles 
per each apartment, almost twice as much as the aver- 
age cost of workers’ houses in Russia at the present 
time. The cooperative was making it as easy as possible 
for the workers themselves by grading the rent in such 
a way that those with the highest wages, from 85 to 
100 roubles, paid 20 kopeks per square arshine® of 
space, those receiving from 85 to 70, 16 kopeks, and 
so on down to the unemployed workers who only paid 
s kopeks per arshine. Fuel, electricity and water 
amounted to only a few roubles, and the entire cost 
per family varied from 5 to 20 roubles a month. In a 
number of cases the larger apartments, which consist of 
three rooms and kitchen, are shared by two families, 
which cuts down the expense still further. But even 
with that economy, the workers living here had twice 
as much space on the average per person as the workers 
living in the city. The street car line had been extended 
a mile to reach them, and the factory paid their car- 
fare, so the distance was no handicap. In fact it was 
an advantage, as they usually saved their carfare money 
when the weather was fine, and walked. 

The wife of the President was a shy looking little 
mouse of a woman who sat back and let her husband 
talk. But when I managed to draw her into conversa- 
tion I found that she was a Genotdel worker, and 
had organized four hundred of the women into dele- 
gates’ groups who met regularly. Her dream, she told 
me, was to organize a community dining room, but 
most of the women had not yet reached the stage where 
they were willing to accept that idea. There was, how- 
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ever, a wWoman’s commission active in looking after the 
general sanitary conditions, and they were talking about 
a communal laundry. 

Although this community was only a year old, they 
already had a cooperative store, a library, a day nursery, 
a kindergarten, a drug store, and a dispensary, in addi- 
tion to the club. All the children of school age were 
attending a school that had been organized jointly with 
a neighboring building cooperative and eighty-five 
adults from twenty to fifty years old were learning how 
to read and write. 

The posiolok I visited at Ivanovo Voznesensk was 
even more stimulating. Here thousands of the textile 
workers live in the city itself, thousands of others 
pour into town every morning from outlying districts. 
Those who live too far away to walk back and forth 
every day, rent out sleeping space on the floor of some- 
one’s house. Thousands of them did this in the old days, 
when space was at such a premium that they sometimes 
even had to sleep in shifts, and many still have to do this. 
The posiolok movement in Ivanovo Voznesensk is very 
strong. The day I visited there I drove out to one 
of them at dusk with Vera Alexeyeva. This “‘vil- 
lage” was far more attractive than any of the others 
I had seen. The houses were larger, three-storied, with 
from six to eight apartments, well built with bricks be- 
low and stucco above. There were several different 
styles of houses, and they were attractively laid out 
with plenty of space between, not in the stiff and 
solemn rows they sometimes are. Inside were spacious 
quarters with electricity, modern stoves, and toilets. 
The cost per worker was practically the same here as 
in the Rostov posiolok, but the initial cost had been 
considerably less so that the whole thing could be paid 
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off sooner, and the workers would then be relieved of 
any payment but the small monthly amount for com- 
munal services. The textile industry has taken an active 
part in helping its workers to build, and now that prac- 
tically one hundred percent of pre-war production has 
been attained it is getting sufficient profits to warrant 
this. This posiolok had built, as one of its first buildings, 
a public laundry which was about to begin operation. 
They had a special school which took care of their 
four hundred children in two shifts, and a large sunny 
building stood ready for a day nursery. The workers 
all had their own kitchens, but 2 number had agreed 
to join in a communal dining room, about which there 
was much gossip and excitement. 

Because of the lack of means and credit, new building 
on a large scale was not undertaken by the building 
cooperatives until 1925, and in that year, twenty-five 
percent of all the new houses in Russia were built by 
that organization. By the first of October, 1925, there 
existed 1,065 associations with 200,000 members, 
4,600,000 roubles in capital stock, and 30,000,000 in 
loans. They had built about 3,000 houses containing 
9,350 apartments, and housing 40,000 people. Of the 
members, 75 percent were industrial workers. Most of 
the building cooperatives have grown up in the indus- 
trial regions, but rather in the factory centers than in 
the large cities. It is interesting to note that practically 
all of them have chosen to build small houses for indi- 
vidual families, or for a few families only. Socialization 
of various forms is encouraged and assisted in every 
way but without pressure from above. Last year an 
intensive educational campaign was started by the 
Centrogilsoyus to explain the methods and forms of 
organization, and encourage the groups to raise as many 
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of their own funds as possible. The Centrogilsoyus sent 
organizers out to the field, and held a special six months’ 
course in Moscow to which fifty students at a time 
are sent from the various cooperatives. This course in- 
cludes lectures on the housing problem; the legal and 
organizational basis of housing cooperation; economic 
geography of Russia; a study of the different localities 
to determine the best materials for building in each sec- 
tion; architecture; town planning; sanitation; gardens 
and green spaces; problems of water supply, heating 
and lighting; cultural work and political economy. The 
students also make excursions to investigate housing 
projects at first hand. The cost is four hundred roubles 
per student, three hundred roubles being put up by the 
cooperative which sends them, the remainder by the 
Centrogilsoyus. There is even a very practical labora- 
tory in a posiolok outside of Moscow where they have 
four especially built types of houses which are being 
tested from the point of view of cost, durability, 
warmth, hygiene, and “livability.” 

Through the assistance of the Centrogilsoyus and the 
new sources of credit opened up, the average cost per 
apartment has been cut to about 3,000 roubles. They 
are trying to make further reductions, since this is 
still somewhat too high for the average low paid worker 
to be able to take advantage of the housing cooperatives, 
except in cases like Ivanovo-Voznesensk where the in- 
dustry has helped in such a way that the poorest 
workers could be housed first. Under ordinary circum- 
stances this would bring the monthly rent to about 
fourteen roubles per apartment, which is considered too 
large a proportion of a salary of sixty roubles a month. 
The cost of the average worker’s apartment in Moscow is 
from seven to eight thousand roubles, for three rooms, 
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lavatory and kitchen, or about two thousand roubles 
per room. This is approximately the same amount that 
an apartment containing the same number of rooms— 
(probably somewhat larger) a modern kitchen and com- 
plete bathrooms would cost in the United States. 

The credit arrangements are now very much more 
favorable than formerly. Where only short term loans 
at a high percent were procurable, the Cooperatives can 
now get loans for from 25 to 60 years at interest as 
low as 2 and 3 percent, for up to 90 percent of what 
they need, so that their members need only provide ro 
percent of the capital. This makes it possible to stretch 
out the rent and amortization over a sufficiently long 
period of time to bring it within the reach of the low 
salaried worker. About s0 percent of the Cooperatives 
use the labor of their own members for building, which 
cuts the cost at least 10 percent, and some of them 
produce their own bricks. For people of more means 
than the average worker, it is sometimes possible to 
buy an apartment outright in one of the Housing Co- 
operatives at cost price. 

While the Housing Cooperatives play a very impor- 
tant part in the housing situation, about three-fourths 
of the workers’ houses are built by other organizations. 
According to a report made by Schmidt, the Commissar 
of Labor, expenditures for workers’ houses in the U.S.S. 
R. amounted to 126,800,000 roubles in 1924-25; 248,- 
000,000 in 1925-26, and it is proposed to spend 342,- 
500,000 roubles during 1926-27. Of this sum 45 per- 
cent will be obtained in credits through the Central 
Communal Bank; 22 percent by government appropria- 
tion from the budget; 10 percent from the “fund for 
improving living conditions,” and 23 percent from the 
funds of the Cooperatives. Because of the increase in 
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the price of building materials not as many people can 
be housed with this larger expenditure, and the building 
campaign norm of 11.4 square arshines per person es- 
tablished in 1925 will be somewhat lowered. Not until 
1931 will it be possible really to catch up with the popu- 
lation and establish a satisfactory norm of space per 
person. In 1926-27 it is estimated that the deficit in 
housing space in the industrial centers of the U.S.S.R. 
Is 6,600,000 square arshines, as against 4,700,000 in 
1923, since the population during that period has grown 
by 27 percent, and the housing space by only 6 percent. 
In considering the housing question, I have dwelt par- 
ticularly on the work of the Cooperatives because of 
their emphasis on the problems of social organization. 
The Housing Cooperatives have also taken up the task 
of educating the women not reached through the fac- 
tory or other enterprise. They have a special cultural 
department with a woman at the head of it, Comrade 
Ostrovskaya, a revolutionist who went through years of 
exile and underground work. She is interested primarily 
in working out types of houses which in themselves will 
mean the minimum of household drudgery for women. 
She explained to me that they were recommending 
simply constructed houses for a few families, with their 
own separate kitchens at first, because that was what 
most of the women wanted—but kitchens that could 
later be transformed for some other use when the com- 
munal dining room was organized. There were still 
comrades who insisted on a more communal form of life, 
she told me, but the wiser ones realized that that must 
come step by step, that they had to allow a certain 
amount of space and freedom for individual tastes. 
“And we don’t want our workers’ settlements to be 
like yours in America, all the houses alike as peas in a 
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pod—or like prisons—where you push a button, and out 
pops a bed from the wall, and another, and there’s the 
kitchen all ready for you. We want your conveniences, 
and your labor saving devices—but we want some joy 
and beauty in the places people live in, and not just a 
mechanism and nothing else—we want to build real 
Garden Cities.” 

Ostrovskaya was also interested in furnishings. The 
Centrogilsoyus had sent a representative to investigate 
the workers’ houses in England, Germany and Austria, 
and he had come back armed with photographs of simple 
and cosy arrangements unknown in Russia. They had 
persuaded the furniture factories to enter a competition 
for suitable and artistic furnishings for workers’ homes 
which were displayed at an exhibition last summer. 
Their pamphlets depict such familiar labor saving and 
sanitary devices as gas stoves, dish drainers, garbage cans 
with covers—all kinds of simple things far from the ken 
of the Russian housewife, as well as the more compli- 
cated devices known to the apartment dwellers of New 
York. Comrade Ostrovskaya was concerned that so 
many of the workers in moving into their new quarters 
took their old stuff along with them—plush divans, 
ponderous wardrobes full of ancestral bugs. She carries 
on a constant propaganda for simple furnishings, which 
in many cases has already taken effect. 

In order to reach the women on their home ground 
and rouse their interest in the collective, the cooperatives 
start out with the simplest devices. First of all they 
grant special privileges to housewives in joining the co- 
operative, such as permitting them to pay dues on the 
installment plans. Then in organizing meetings for wo- 
men they are wise enough not to start with political 
problems but with the things that strike home. They 
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reach them first through the children, since they believe 
that the care of the children is the first responsibility of 
the community in the process of socialization. They help 
them in organizing consultations for mothers and babies, 
day nurseries and kindergartens. After that come col- 
lective buying and cleaning, courses in sewing and mend- 
ing, interviews on housekeeping and dietetics. All such 
problems are taken up through the “cultural committee” 
elected by every housing cooperative. Other commis- 
sions, consisting of from three to five members, are 
the political, educational, sanitary and health. The Presi- 
dents of each of these commissions under the leader- 
ship of a member of the administration of the coop- 
erative, constitute the “Cooperative Educational Com- 
mission.” On the cultural and sanitary commissions 
there is always an attempt to have at least half the mem- 
bers women. The sanitary commission carries on educa- 
tional work under the direction of the Department of 
Health, it inspects toilets, kitchens, etc., carries on pre- 
ventive campaigns against disease, organizes lectures, 
physical exercise, summer rest homes, etc. Having 
aroused the interest and activity of women along these 
lines, they attract their interest in cultural work and 
social activities. Gradually, in these communities, the 
interest in the collective activities of the group are 
supplementing and in some cases replacing the interest 
of the home. The family remains as the nucleus, but the 
loyalty and devotion of the individual are now trans- 
ferred to a larger group. 

Housing crisis— building appropriations — garden 
cities. Familiar enough words. We are hearing them 
everywhere else, too. What then is different about these 
things in Russia? There are three answers to this ques- 
tion, all of which have an important bearing on the 
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family and its intricate individual and social relation- 
ships. First, the physical fact of overcrowding, elimina- 
ting any possibility of joy or comfort within the family 
unit; the resultant irritation and nervous strain which 
makes escape to some outside source of satisfaction es- 
sential for any of the members of the family who can 
get away; and the partial and superficial alleviation of 
this difficulty by the mere fact of providing so many 
more square yards of floor space. Second, the conscious 
policy of the Soviet government to substitute the inter- 
ests of the collective for the interests of the individual, 
and to stimulate enthusiasm for the collective by the 
development of all forms of community effort and en- 
tertainment as well as by actually transferring to the 
community certain functions formerly performed by in- 
dividuals. And third, the efforts to find a vehicle to fit 
this imperfect transition stage which in itself will be a 
preparation for more ideal forms of the future, one 
sufficiently flexible to adapt itself to the new forms 
when they come, with a minimum of destruction. 


CHAPTER X 
MOTHERS AND BABIES 


Wnm»e neither women nor children have been nation- 
alized in Soviet Russia, nor the collective parenthood of 
Plato’s Republic been established, the Soviet state does 
take a greater degree of responsibility for children than 
any other country in the world. The child’s material sup- 
port is provided for to a certain extent by the social in- 
surance laws, and its training through day nurseries and 
schools. The whole system of training the child is de- 
signed not only to give the child itself a richer and 
healthier life, but to release the mother from the drudg- 
ery connected with its care and enable her to take part 
in the activities of the social family. 

As Lenin told a convention of women workers in 


1919: 


“The position of women in the home it still hem- 
med in. For the full emancipation of women, and 
to insure their real equality with men, it is nec- 
essary that household functions be socialized, and 
that women should participate in general produc- 
tive labor. 

“The question we are considering here is of 
course not simply to equalize women’s position in 
regard to the productivity of labor, the length, 
amount, and conditions of labor, but to insure 
that women should not be enslaved by their posi 
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tion in the household as men are not. You all know 
that even with full equal rights, women are still 
oppressed, because on their shoulders falls the en- 
tire burden of the household. Housework, in the 
majority of cases, is the most stultifying, the most 
dificult work which women could do. It is utterly 
inconsequential, containing no elements that can 
aid in women’s development. 

“Pursuing a socialist ideal, we want to fight for 
the full realization of socialism, and here a great 
arena of work is open to women. We are now pre- 
paring seriously to clear the field for the socialist 
structure, and the actual building of the socialist 
society will begin only when, having attained the 
full equality of women, we undertake the new 
work with women freed from the petty, dreary, 
futile drudgery. That will keep us busy for many, 
many years to come. There will be no sudden re- 


sults or brilliant effects... .” 


The care of children, the preparation of food, laun- 
dry and other household tasks—these are the problems 
that are being considered in this process of freeing 
women from household drudgery, and always the care 
of children comes first. 

The work with mothers and babies in Russia is con- 
centrated under the “Department of Motherhood and 
Infancy” of the Narkomzdrav, in charge of Dr. Lebe- 
deva. Few visitors to Moscow who have seen the work 
of this Department have been able to withhold a trib- 
ute of admiration. 

Most striking is the great Palace of Motherhood on the 
river, with its scientific study and cliz:ical work on all 
questions touching the health and well-being of mother 
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and child; its plans for fighting disease and mortality; its 
courses for doctors, midwives, pediatrists, nurses; its 
model institutions—finally its beautiful exhibition. Here 
charts and diagrams point out the high infant death 
rate in Russia as compared with other countries. Pos- 
ters show the reason for infant mortality, and preven- 
tive measures. Models show every stage of the infant’s 
development, the processes of birth, the growth of the 
normal child, the causes and effects of disease and ab- 
normality. A constant stream of women from factories 
and villages is guided through it. 

Russia’s best artists have made beautiful oil paintings 
for this exhibit. Here are displayed, too, the originals of 
sets of posters which have been sent all over the country. 
One for the village, pictures a long line of mothers with 
their babies waiting in the ante-room of a “Mothers 
and Infants Consultation.” Opposite is a forest of little 
crosses, and the legend reads, ‘““When the consultations 
are full the cemeteries will be empty.” Another shows a 
bright faced peasant women with a healthy baby in one 
arm, 2 book in the other—“The more literate the 
mother, the healthier the baby” is the caption. In an- 
other a gayly costumed, very pregnant peasant woman 
carries a great load of wood in one picture, pitches hay 
in the next, while below her husband treats his equally 
pregnant cow and horse tenderly. Others picture graphi- 
cally to the mother what she should and should not eat, 
what she should and should not feed the baby—show 
the dangers of vermin, flies, dirt, unsanitary surround- 
ings; explain why the baby should not be wound round 
and round with rags like a mummy, its arms pinned 
tightly to its sides, as is the peasant custom. Everywhere 
is propaganda for mothers to feed their babies at their 
own breasts. The most popular of these shows a calf 
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looking reproachfully at a baby drinking out of a bottle 
and asking, ““Why do you drink my mother’s milk?” 
Another shows a mass demonstration of babies out for 
their rights being harangued by a gesticulating infant 
from the platform, bearing banners demanding, “Pro- 
tection from flies!”, “Dry, clean diapers!”, ‘Our 
Mothers’ breasts!”, ‘Fresh air and light!”, “Midwives, 
not Babkas!”’, “Healthy Parents!” 

From here visitors have gone to the day nurseries, 
seen their spotless cleanliness, their modern equipment, 
their scientific feeding. They have seen the consulta- 
tions, milk kitchens, foundling homes, model maternity 
homes which serve as a school for the mothers while 
they are there. They have been convinced that the plans 
of Soviet Russia for the care of its mothers and children 
surpass those of any other country in the world. But 
their final conclusion is almost invariably that these 
plans exist only on paper, and that in Moscow such in- 
stitutions have been rigged up merely as show places to 
impress foreign visitors, or at best, as a faint hope of 
what they may be able to accomplish elsewhere in the 
far distant future. 

Certainly their plans far exceed their capacities for 
fulfilling them. Lack of means prevents the realization 
of many of them. Childrens’ institutions in smaller 
Cities are sometimes a dreary travesty of the Moscow 
models. There are villages where the Mothers and In- 
fants Department has never even been heard of. 

But I have gone east of Moscow to Ivanovo Vozne- 
sensk, and seen a day nursery there even finer than any I 
visited in Moscow. IJ have seen as fine ones in Rostov-on- 
the-Don, way to the South, and still further south in 
Piatigorsk, the “City of Five Hills,” over which Mt. 
Elbruz raises its snowy breasts. I saw the beginnings of 
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the village day nurseries which the Quakers helped 
to start four years ago, and I am told that in the 
Ukraine the work surpasses that in Great Russia. And 
I have seen how the plans of the center eventually 
trickle down as far as Maslov Kut, a thousand versts 
away. 

In Moscow, in November, I heard Lebedeva report 
to the Genotdel conference that drastic measures must 
be taken to extend the work of the day nurseries in the 
villages. She said that in the factories and industrial cen- 
ters, although still far from adequate, they were making 
headway, but peasant women stil] carried their babies 
with them to the fields or left them to the care of a little 
sister at home. 

In Maslov Kut, in December, I saw the instructions 
that had been sent out from the center, as a result of 
Lebedeva’s plea, already taking effect. Subbotina, the 
Genotdel organizer from Archangelskoye, came one day 
with plans to start a day nursery for the summer. Last 
year she had opened the first one in the district, this 
year she planned to organize two more. Funds had al- 
ready been gathered for one in the little village of Ar- 
chipovka. The peasants of Maslov Kut being poorer and 
very backward could not be expected to take much 
initiative themselves. But the workers of the Sovboz,' 
largely recruited from the poorer peasants of the vil- 
lage, had included in their collective agreement with the 
sovhoz management an arrangement to set aside a cer- 
tain sum annually for the establishment of a day nur- 
sery, and from this source several hundred roubles were 
available. The village cooperative and the Mutual Aid 
Committee had pledged a hundred roubles each. The 
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representative of the American Childrens’ Committee 
promised Subbotina to furnish all the equipment. It re- 
mained to raise a small additional sum to guarantee 
keeping the day nursery open throughout the summer. 

At the meeting of village women called to discuss 
the question there was great excitement. Three pros- 
perous looking old babas sat in the corner enveloped in 
great shubas, and shook their heads over everything. 

“We brought up our children without day nurseries, 
why shouldn’t the mothers do the same today?” said one. 

“It’s just a scheme to get us to pay taxes—they will 
take the babies and keep them until the taxes are paid,” 
warned another. 

“And they'll probably take the crosses from their 
necks, the Godless ones—you'll see!” said the third. 

Almost all the older women were against the idea of 
a day nursery, the younger ones for it. Marusia, a sol- 
dier’s widow whose little boy had been drowned the 
summer before, when she left him at home with his 
little cousins, pleaded for the women to help. 

“It’s not true that day nurseries will not give our 
children good care. I have even seen one myself, in an- 
other village, where the children are well fed, and 
clean—” 

“Yes,” interrupted one of the three in the corner, 
“that’s just it. I hear they give the babies a bath every 
day—how can you expect them to get strong when they 
are treated like that?” 

“‘Never mind” went on Marusia, “‘that’s better than 
what happened to my Vasya—or tn the baby over in 
Nina that crawled away from its grandmother and 
when they found it, it was half chewed up by the pig. 
Even if we have no babies of our own, we should help 
the others. It’s no easy thing for women to have babies— 
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and if for all that suffering they are only to die right 
away—what’s the use?” 

Again a muttering and grumbling in the corner. 

“Well, if your Vasya was drowned, that was God’s 
will. You can’t do anything against that. You, Marusia, 
don’t wear yourself out. Perhaps it is better so. Now 
he’s with the angels in heaven—what have you to worry 
about?” 

The younger ones carried it through. They agreed to 
canvass the village themselves for any additional funds 
that were necessary. And on March 8th it was on- 
nounced the day nursery would be opened on May 15th. 

Carpenters from the Sovhoz scraped and cleaned a 
peasant’s cottage which happened to be vacant, painted 
the woodwork white, and made little blue cribs and 
tables and chairs. Bright posters were tacked on the 
walls, gay curtains hung, flowers put in the window. A 
crowd of peasants watched these arrangements open 
mouthed. 

““Bojhe Mos (My God)!” one was heard to exclaim, 
“so much money spent—so much work done—and all 
for children—what a pity!” 

And another one—‘‘Surely, they’re not going to let 
children in to a clean place like that?” 

At first the applications came in slowly. One woman, 
asked why she did not put her baby in'the nursery, 
answered, “But why should I? I have a nanitchke 
(little nurse) at home?” By “little nurse” she meant a 
daughter of seven or eight who toted the baby around 
everywhere. But in the end there were more applications 
than could be handled. 

Lydia Mikhailovna, a specialist in nursery schools 
from the city, came to take charge, and was given three 
babas from the village to train as assistants. Old Sascha 
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simply couldn’t get the need for cleanliness through her 
head. When Lydia Mikhailovna said the children must 
be kept in the sandbox away from the dirty part of the 
peasant’s yard they had to share, or suggested that soiled 
clothes be changed, she objected—‘but at home they 
play and even sleep with the pigs—why make such a 
fuss?” 

A tank of clear water from the well was kept on 
hand, although the muddy water of the Kuma river 
was nearer. When Lydia Mikhailovna told Sacha to pour 
the water out of the tub, and put in fresh water for 
each baby that was washed, she wrung her hands. “Oh, 
but it’s a shame to use such clean water for babies—if 
you would only let me wash three or four of them in the 
same water then it would not be such a waste!” When 
one considers that every drop of water used in the 
peasant’s house is carried on the women’s backs, it isn’t 
so hard to understand that point of view. 

She was supplied with clean white squares of cloth to 
wipe the runny little noses. But every time Lydia Mik- 
hailovna turned her back, she caught her wiping the 
grubby faces with her dirty underskirt. When remon- 
strated with, she pleaded, “but Lydia Mikhailovna! 
their noses are dirty—and the handkerchiefs are so 
clean!” 

This is just one illustration of the fact that the ambi- 
tious plans of the center do eventually reach the vil- 
lages. A few years ago there was not a single day 
nursery in the villages. Now there are upwards of four 
thousand summer day nurseries in the villages, in addi- 
tion to the all-year-round ones in the towns and cities. 
They are in every stage of development. I have no doubt 
some of them are unsanitary, but they are sure to be 
some improvement over the average peasant’s home. 
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The instructions of the medical department are explicit, 
and they keep them up to a pretty high standard. Al- 
though they still reach only a small proportion of the 
peasant children, they represent an important beginning. 

The advances that have been made in this work are 
remarkable. I have a memory of the bleak succession 
of infant’s homes I saw during the famine, full of little 
yellow ghosts of babies with restless, empty hands—of 
sheds full of little corpses because they died faster than 
the grave-diggers could bury them. But that was in the 
emergency time of famine, and even those were heroic 
efforts, kept going by doctors and nurses, half starved 
themselves, who against terrific odds managed to save 
the lives of thousands of children. But the picture I 
have now after visiting dozens of day nurseries, mainly 
in the cities, is of wide sunny rooms—rows of cribs with 
gay coverlets, play rooms with slides and chutes and 
steps to exercise tiny limbs, great colored blocks, pic- 
‘tures on the walls. In the morning their mothers bring 
the babies, on their way to work. Their home clothes 
are taken off and placed in a little bag, they are bathed 
and put into clean clothes. At regular hours they sleep, 
eat and play. The mothers come and feed the nursing 
babies three times during the day. Others are fed from 2 
sanitary kitchen where a trained dietician prepares the 
proper food for every age. In the afternoon the mothers 
come and take them home, bathed and fed and con- 
tented. More variety and color are being added to the 
surroundings as science and experience teaches that even 
the most hygienically perfect environment and scientific 
care may not give the varied stimuli of the home atmos- 
phere to the child’s dawning intelligence. Excellently 
organized and equipped as are most of the day nurseries 
in the cities and towns, they probably do not accomo- 
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date more than a quarter of the mothers who need their 
help. But the number is growing. 

In order to understand fully what has been accom- 
plished in the care of mothers and babies, a little history 
is necessary. The heritage of children’s institutions re- 
ceived from the old regime was very meagre. Even the 
modest Czarist laws for the protection of women had 
been abrogated during the Kerensky period, and not one 
practical step to ease the condition of the women 
workers did the provisional government take, nor did 
it found a single institution to help solve the problem. 

Within a week after the formation of the Soviet gov- 
ernment the first working women’s conference, repre- 
senting more than fifty thousand women, gathered in 
Petrograd to consider the question of the endowment of 
motherhood. Kollontay’s proposal for extensive govern- 
ment protection of motherhood and infancy was made 
the basis of the discussion, but the working women 
themselves made many additions, and their will was 
directly reflected in the laws for social insurance later 
passed. The Soviet government was fully cognizant of 
the need for preserving a normal birth-rate, insuring 
a healthy new generation, and guarding the health and 
strength of the women themselves for socially useful 
labor, and recognized motherhood as a social function 
and responsibility. The ‘“‘Decree on Insurance in Case 
of Sickness” of December 22, 1917, was the basis on 
which the later more comprehensive and detailed legisla- 
tion for the protection of women was built. This law 
created an insurance fund without deductions from the 
wages of the workers, and included all hired workers 
within the territory of the Soviet Republic irrespective 
of sex, race, nationality or nature and length of work, 
and was later extended to all those working by their 
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own labor and not exploiting others. It applied to all 
workers’ wives, as well as all women actually employed 
in industry. 

All measures for the protection and insurance of 
motherhood were carried on through the Commissariat 
of Social Welfare under Kollontay on the one hand, and 
the Narkomtrud (Commissariat of Labor) on the other. 
The former organized the necessary institutions and pro- 
vided for material help to the working women to ease 
the burden of motherhood, while the latter introduced 
the laws for norms of work and labor protection des- 
cribed in a preceding chapter. In January, 1918, the 
“Department for the Protection of Motherhood and 
Infancy” was officially organized, and all institutions 
for the protection of motherhood were placed under its 
control. At the same time a special commission of the 
new Department was organized, with the following 
functions: 


“‘r) To save the mother for the child—“the 
best ‘drop of milk’ for the infant is from the 
mother’s breast. 

2) To train the child in an atmosphere of wide 
understanding for membership in the socialist 
family. 

3) To create conditions for the child which will 
lay the foundations for sound mental and physical 
development and a joyous attitude toward life.” 


Dr. Lebedeva was named head of the new department 
which was first under the Commissariat of Social Wel- 
fare, then under the Narkomtrud, and finally became a 
part of the Narkomzdrav, for since the department was 
concerned with infants up to three, the emphasis had to 
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be medical rather than social, although a close contact 
was maintained with the Narkomtrud. 

Up until 1922 there was a constant increase in the 
number of institutions under the Department. In 1922 
the curve went up sharply because of the famine, and 
the following year dropped suddenly because the critical 
condition of the country necessitated a withdrawal of 
support by the central government for this work, and its 
transfer to local enterprises and government organiza- 
tions. 

The original idea had been for the state to take en- 
tire responsibility for the support of institutions where 
children could be cared for while the mothers were at 
work, as well as institutions giving advice and medical 
help. But when it was no longer possible to do this, those 
in charge determined that there should be no slackening 
of the efforts, and every possible source of support was 
drawn on to keep the work going. The widespread prop- 
aganda of the Mothers’ and Babies’ Department had 
had its effect. Factories, shops, the Department of 
Health, Cooperatives, Mutual Aid Societies, Housing 
Cooperatives, local government committees, the Gen- 
otdel—every section of the population has contributed. 
Of the 1,300,000 roubles spent for the support of vil- 
lage day nurseries in 1926, one half was donated by 
village organizations and the peasants themselves. The 
remainder was provided by the state and local govern- 
meuts. By the first of January, 1927, the total number 
of permanent institutions, excluding the summer day 
nurseries, had practically reached the number that 
existed in 1922, and the number increases steadily. If 
we include the summer day nurseries the number far 
surpasses what it was previously. 

It will be noted from the table (on page 177) 
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that the increase has been entirely in favor of the 
“open” type of institution, the number of ‘“‘closed” in- 
‘stitutions having decreased considerably.” Consultations 
for well babies have increased more than any other 
type of institution since 1922, and village consultations, 
legal consultations, and “‘homes for destitute mothers” 
have been added in the last few years. 

Although the philosophy of many communists who 
fele that the care of children should be entirely socialized 
as well as the impoverished condition of the population 
during the early days of the revolution led to the or- 
ganization of a large number of closed institutions, it 
is interesting to know that even in 1920 at the con- 
ference on mothers’ and babies’ welfare Lebedeva, her- 
self a communist of long standing, expressed herself 
strongly in favor of the type of institution which would 
maintain the closest possible connection between mother 
and baby. Of the infants’ asylums she said: 

“While recognizing the necessity of taking care of 
orphans and foundlings, the Department nevertheless 
considers this type of institution least desirable, since 
depriving infants of the mothers’ breast inevitably 
means an increase in infant mortality. However, as long 
as we have the question of foundlings to handle during 
this transition period, it will be necessary to continue 
this type of institution. It is significant, however, that 
wherever the open type of institutions has been de- 
veloped, the number of foundlings have considerably de- 
creased.” 

When the babies in the Foundling and Orphans’ 
homes continued to die, the Department decided to try 


“Open Institutions” are those where children ar: kept for all or part 
of the day, or are brought for examination or creatment; “Closed 
stitutions,” those where they live. 
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“farming them out” with private families. In 1924 they 
persuaded the Moscow Soviet to sponsor an experiment 
of sending out two hundred orphans and foundlings 
with carefully chosen private families who were paid for 
the care of the child, and where the child could be 
kept under observation. The party organizations which 
had opposed this plan in the beginning as a step back- 
ward, succumbed when confronted by the fact that in- 
fant mortality among the foundlings was cut down by 
half under the new system. Since then this plan has been 
adopted in many places. In discussing the problem with 
me, Lebedeva said: 

“If we had better equipment, better trained per- 
sonnel in our institutions, it might have been different. 
But under our present conditions there is no doubt that 
the home offers a more stimulating environment for the 
development of the infant than the asylum. Not only 
have we decreased the death rate in this way, but we 
have insured normal development to a much larger 
proportion of babies, since in almost every case our 
asylum-trained babies were both mentally and physi- 
cally backward.” 

Lebedeva told me further that the number of found- 
lings had been greatly reduced since the civil war 
period. Formerly there were about twenty thousand 
foundlings a year taken in Moscow alone, while now 
there are only about that number throughout the whole 
Soviet Union. 

I had been somewhat puzzled by the discrepancy be- 
tween the pictures that had been painted for me from 
time to time by members of the Communist Party and 
organizers of the Genotdel of the beautiful homes for 
babies and children they would build in the future, 
where the children would be taken away from their 
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parents completely, and the actual policy of the 
Mothers’ and Babies’ Department. I asked Dr. Lebedeva 
how she would define the official attitude on this prob- 
lem. 

“The Soviet government,” she explained, “considers 
itself bound to look after the health of mothers and 
children of all ages, and the social training of young 
people. These functions are divided between the De- 
partments of Health and Education. But the question 
of safeguarding their health comes first, and where 
necessary, principles of social training must be sacri- 
ficed to that. At the present time the principle of col- 
lective education can only be partially applied, first 
because of lack of funds, second, because the methods 
of social training have not been properly worked out, 
and third, because of the character and psychology of 
the population who are not yet ready for collective 
training. We use, and will continue to use, whatever 
method proves best for the child in actual practice.” 

Dr. Lebedeva considers the development of the con- 
sultation one of the most important tasks of her de- 
partment. 

The few consultations inherited from the old Russia 
were for infants only and did not cover the period of 
pregnancy. They provided no help in the homes, and 
carried on no educational work. Now, however, they 
are being developed on the lines of the most model insti- 
tutions in Germany and America. The best ones have 
their own milk farms and give supplementary feeding 
to those who need it. They follow the mother and child 
from the time of conception until the age of three. 
They have lectures, libraries, exhibitions. A few of them 
have instituted intensive work with special groups, mak- 
ing investigations corresponding to the case work of 
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social agencies in America, as a preliminary step to 
carrying on preventive work. Women’s Delegates work 
with them, acting in the place of trained social workers. 
The visiting nurse idea has been accepted in principle, 
but it will be a long time before it reaches the level 
of such work in America. It is interesting that Russia 
has come to find the “social worker” an important 
factor in carrying out its plans. In a recent speech 
Semashko, head of the Narkomzdav, made the state- 
ment that Social Hygiene, which he defined as “the 
study of the harmful influence of social factors on 
health, and the measures to eliminate them,” had first 
been introduced into the medical universities in 1922. 
He stated that in Russia poverty was the only obstacle 
to the elimination of all harmful social factors, and 
that doctors were actually becoming social workers. 

In the village the aim is to make the consultations so- 
cial centers, to give women advice on other matters be- 
side raising their babies, to teach the principles of hy- 
giene, etc. In the villages, too, the women delegates visit 
the homes and make a link between the mothers and the 
consultation, in lieu of visiting nurses’ service. Where 
separate consultations have not been organized it has 
often been possible to set aside a certain day or days 
in the village hospital or dispensary for mothers to 
bring their babies. The village doctors, many of whom 
are women, have made a splendid contribution to this 
work, often giving extra time freely to help in its de- 
velopment. It is, however, extremely difficult to get 
either doctors or nurses to go to the villages and, while 
there is unemployment in the medical profession, many 
villages are without medical help. 

Far-reaching as the laws for social insurance have 
been, they still cover only industrial, office and profes- 
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sional workers, and agricultural laborers. There is no 
insurance as yet for the peasant women. While the 
Soviet government by no means considers the existing 
social insurance law as final, it is not in a position to 
go further at the present time. The Mothers’ and Babies’ 
Department is attempting to help fill this gap by the 
organization of “Mutual Insurance Organizations” in 
the village whereby the peasant women, by the payment 
of a very small sum, varying with the age and proba- 
bility of having children, could be assured of maternity 
help. I have not discovered that this movement has 
made much headway as yet. “Councils of Social Help” 
have been rather widely organized under the Depart- 
ment. Their business is to raise funds to help destitute 
mothers not reached through the regular forms of 
insurance. 

The vital statistics are after all the best index of what 
has been done. While Russian statistics are as faulty as 
all other statistics, there is reasonable ground for con- 
fidence in the claim that the infant mortality rate has 
been almost cut in two since the revolution, at least in 
the larger cities. 

Dr. Michailovsky, at the third conference of the 
Motherhood and Infancy Department in December, 
1925, pointed out that during all wars, as history has 
shown, there is a decrease in the number of marriages 
and births, and an increase in mortality. After the 
war there is an increase in the number of marriages, 
accompanied by an increase in the birth rate for three 
or four years, followed by a drop in the birth rate. 
Europe has already gone through this cycle since the 
World War. Contrary to other countries, however, the 
birth rate in Russia has not dropped. In 1920 the num- 
ber of marriages in Russia was double the pre-war num- 
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ber. In 1922-23 they fell to the pre-war level, 8 per 
1,000 of the population, with the number of births 
slightly below the pre-war level. By 1923-24 there were 
13 marriages per 1,000 of the population, which has 
remained the average up to the present time. While 
there was an extraordinarily large number of divorces 
in the years immediately following the publication of 
the divorce decree, when thousands of long-suffering 
couples rushed to take advantage of it, divorces are now 
only five or six percent of the number of marniages. 
(Another source gives ten percent as 2 maximum). 

The pre-war birth rate of European Russia was 438 
per 10,000, which dropped to 425 per 10,000 in 1923, 
and rose to 430 in 1925. Since then the birth rate has 
increased in proportion to the actual number of married 
pairs over those before the war, while infant mortality 
has been greatly reduced. A questionnaire among a 
thousand working women in Moscow in 1925 showed 
that whereas in 1917 the infant mortality had been 
3§ percent, it had been reduced to 17 percent in 1925. 
While exact statistics on this matter are not available 
for all of Russia, investigations in widely separated 
parts of the country give a similar picture. In European 
Russia before the war (1911-13) the natural growth 
of the population was 165 per 10,000 inhabitants, while 
by 1925 it had reached 201. According to Dr. Michail- 
ovsky this increase of birth rate and decrease of mortal- 
ity is true of no other participant in the war. 

While the questions of Birth Control and Abortions 
do not come directly under the supervision of the 
Mothers’ and Babies’ Department, the department is 
vitally concerned with their solution, and since they 
have an important bearing on the question of mother- 
hood some mention of them is necessary here. 
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The fact that abortions have been legalized in Russia 
has often been interpreted to mean that they are en- 
couraged. On the contrary, their increase has been the 
cause of the greatest alarm both in the medical pro- 
fession and in government circles. I have before me 
seven pamphlets which I picked up in various book 
stores in Moscow published by the Mothers’ and Babies’ 
Department, the Narkomzdrav, or the Government 
Publishing House. While explaining fully the laws re- 
garding abortions and the conditions under which the 
operation may be performed, they all point out the 
possibilities of injury even under the most favorable 
conditions, give statistics on death and disease follow- 
ing abortions, and urge women not to resort to abortion 
except in cases of extreme necessity when life would 
be actually endangered by having a baby, if she or 
her husband has a disease which would endanger the 
child’s health, or when her economic condition is such 
that she could not take care of the child. It is explained 
carefully that the only reason for legalizing abortions 
was to lessen the mortality and illness resulting from 
illegally and ignorantly performed abortions, and to 
insure the least possible risk. 

Propaganda against abortions is not limited to litera- 
ture. A moving picture used widely shows its evils, as 
well as giving instruction on the whole process of birth, 
while the Genotdel publishes and organizes performances 
of mock-trials of mid-wives and others performing 
abortions illegally. Any babka or doctor discovered 
practicing illicitly must suffer the full penalty of the 
law. A babka “sits in jail” in the next village for an 
operation she performed last year. The Moscow papers 
recently carried an account of the case of Dr. Gottlieb, 
a well-known and greatly respected physician who 
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through the death of a patient was discovered to be 
performing the operation at home for his own profit 
and not under the proper sanitary conditions. The prose- 
cuting attorney asked the court to give him the maxi- 
mum sentence of five years imprisonment, and deprival 
of the right to practice for five years thereafter. 

Dr. Gens of the Mothers’ and Babies’ Department has 
probably done more research on this question than any- 
one else, and has carried on intensive investigations 
among various groups of the population in an effort 
to get at the causes. He told me that although undoubt- 
edly there were more abortions in Russia now than be- 
fore the revolution, and that the number was still grow- 
ing, the increase was not as great as was claimed by 
those who still advocated repressive measures. Since 
there was no registration formerly, the increase must 
be laid in part to the fact of better statistics. The 
increase in legal abortions does not necessarily mean 
an increase in the total number of abortions, since the 
more women realize that it is possible to have the opera- 
tion performed properly, the fewer use old methods, 
and the number of “‘underground abortions” diminishes 
every year. While there is a slight increase in the abso- 
lute number of abortions every year, there is a de- 
crease in the percentage of abortions to births. In Mos- 
cow, for instance, there were 7,000 abortions per 21,000 
births in 1925, and 11,000 abortions to 40,000 births 
in 1926. According to Dr. Gens, the decrease in infant 
mortality and in the number of foundlings must also 
be attributed largely to the legalization of abortions. 
Most of the abortions occur in the cities. Because of 
the ignorance of the peasant women and the lack of 
facilities, fifty or sixty percent of the abortions in the 
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village are still illegal. Comparatively few childless wo- 
men have abortions. In the cities the majority of women 
having abortions were between the ages of twenty and 
thirty, with one child; in the villages, between the ages 
of thirty and forty with three or more children. In 
general the reasons given in the questionnaires showed 
that the largest number of abortions were due to ma- 
terial need or large families, next, medical causes, and 
then a variety of reasons, some eugenic, and sometimes 
in the case of unmarried women, a sense of shame, a2 
factor which operates far more strongly in the villages 
than in the cities. A few gave the instability of the 
present marriage relations as the reason. Dr. Gens be- 
lieves that one of the main reasons for the large number 
of abortions is the housing crisis, since many of the 
applicants are women living with three or four or more 
persons in one room. 

The Department for the Protection of Mothers and 
Babies considers the development of their general pro- 
gram and their educational work the best guarantee 
against the continuance of such large scale abortions in 
the future. Confronted by the problem of finding some 
immediate practical measure of combating the evil, 
both Dr. Lebedeva and Dr. Gens in their reports to the 
Motherhood and Infancy congress in December, 1925, 
advocated the spreading of birth control methods as 
the only preventative measure through which abortions 
could be curbed. 

Some years ago when I first came to Russia I was 
greatly puzzled by the apparent official attitude—or 
lack of official attitude—on this question. There was, 
to be sure, no repression. Apothecary shops and stores 
of the Rezinotrest (Rubber Trust) in the cities dis- 
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played prominently various contraceptive devices, and 
gave away printed instructions. This of course was of 
no use to the village population or even to a large 
proportion of the city population who were ignorant 
of their existence or too poor to purchase the necessary 
materials. I tried vainly at that time to discover the 
definite official attitude on the question. Officials of the 
Department of Health and the government seemed loath 
to commit themselves. The negative attitude is to be 
explained partly by the fact that many of the Com- 
munists, because of the language in which much of the 
Birth Control propaganda of the Western countries is 
couched, considered birth control as a bourgeois pan- 
acea for social ills which could have no place in a so- 
cialist society. They interpreted the question from the 
point of view of a conscious limitation of the race 
rather than of permitting women to choose for them- 
selves whether they wished to give birth to an endless 
succession of children. 

The Communist of course does not consider that 
poverty is in any way caused by lack of sufficient food 
supply and material resources to go around, but rather 
on their unequal and unfair distribution and the fact 
that under the present social system these things are 
available in large quantities only to a small proportion 
of the population. The question of over-population has 
never bothered Russia. Her potential resources could 
take care of a vast increase of the population. Consider- 
ing that they are the only Communist Nation, sur- 
rounded by hostile states, it is not at all surprising that 
they should be cautious in taking any measures that 
might lead to a decrease in population. Finally, Russia 
has been far behind the Western world in knowledge 
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and application of contraceptive methods, and methods 
long ago discarded elsewhere, are still in use. This vast 
ignorance on the part of the population has meant that 
many women have resorted in desperation to any means 
they could find, seldom with satisfactory and often 
with harmful results, which has given rise to the opinion 
held by many that no method is sure, and that all are 
injurious. 

Gradually, however, all these objections are being 
undermined, and there is now a very different attitude 
on the question than existed four years ago. The first 
official step was taken in 1923 when the Second Con- 
ference of the Motherhood and Infancy Department, 
while not endorsing birth control as such, authorized 
the formation of a commission to investigate all known 
methods, work out new ones, and make recommenda- 
tions. The autumn of that year Dr. Levy, head doctor 
of the Krupskaya Maternity home, a member of the 
commission, issued a cautiously worded brochure de- 
scribing the various methods the commission was inves- 
tigating without making any definite recommenda- 
tions. The next summer a conference of the Depart- 
ment in Leningrad, while condemning the theory of 
birth control in the interests of state and society, author- 
ized the use of certain methods with doctor’s recom- 
mendation. At the 1925 Congress of the Department 
oficial action was finally taken endorsing the dissem- 
ination of birth control information through consulta- 
tions as a method of fighting abortions. 

The commission is still working to find methods 
which can be recommended as a hundred percent re- 
liable. Several doctors are experimenting in inoculating 
female animals against pregnancy, and claim that in 
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this way they can produce sterilization for from six 
months to a year and a half without in any way en- 
dangering the possibility of having offspring later. The 
Department of Health has issued several official pamph- 
lets in the last year or so describing all known methods 
in detail, and literature of this kind can be purchased 


anywhere. 


CHAPTER XI 
Narodny Pitanya—“FEEDING THE PEOPLE” 


Ir “every cook must learn to run the government,” as 
Lenin insisted, something obviously has to be done 
about her other job. For the woman who spends her 
life cooking and washing and patching and looking 
after the children, often in addition to a job in the 
factory or office, has very little energy or spirit left 
with which to run the government. After getting the 
family decently housed and caring for the children, the 
next question is that of transferring the function of 
feeding the family to the community. 

“Mass feeding” was one of the first problems that 
came up immediately after the revolution, when money 
was abolished, and the population had to be rationed. 
The only apparatus for the distribution of food was 
the machinery of the cooperatives, and a special ‘‘Com- 
missariat of Food” was organized to control the situa- 
tion. Numerous dining rooms were organized by the 
Cooperatives, where at one time as many as 3,000,000 
people were fed. But they were badly managed, and 
when the food crisis grew to such tremendous propor- 
tions during the civil war period, many of them had 
to be closed down. The communal eating during that 
period in the messy, crowded dining rooms, with black 
bread and greasy water for soup, have left a ghastly 
memory that it will take years of propaganda and 
demonstration to efface. 

189 
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The question of organizing communal eating accord- 
ing to some general plan was first brought up at the 
All Russian Food Conference in the spring of 1921. 
This conference resolved that to fit the new social 
forms, the business of cooking and eating must be or- 
ganized on a new basis. The Consumers’ Cooperatives 
were to organize a network of public dining rooms 
throughout Russia which would gradually wean fam- 
ilies away from their individual dining rooms. Then the 
famine came and the efforts that would have gone into 
constructive organization were applied to meet the 
emergency need of setting up food stations to keep 
people alive. It was not until 1923 that the question 
arose again. The railroads were the first to take the 
initiative, and they started a chain of dining rooms 
for their workers. In May, 1923, the Narpit, (Nerodny 
Pitanya—literally “‘People’s Feeding”) was established 
with the aim, as stated in its constitution, “‘to organize 
model enterprises and also to assist all cooperative and 
social institutions with credit, products and equipment; 
also to propagandize the idea of communal eating and 
give instructions as to the organization of such enter- 
prises; to organize bakeries and canning and bottling 
factories; to arrange its own transport for products; to 
develop credit facilities; and to open branches all over 
Russia.” 

The Narpit floated ro,ooo shares of stock at 100 
roubles each which were taken up by various industrial, 
cooperative and union organizations, and started its 
operations in the first half of 1923 with a basic capital 
of one million roubles. By the end of 1926 it had 
organized 508 dining rooms, with a capacity of 
478,000 dinners a day. Altogether, throughout the 
Soviet Union, there are 1,230 public dining rooms or- 
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ganized on this basis by government and cooperative 
organizations, as against privately run restaurants. The 
average cost of workers’ lunches, of which there are 
usually three types, is 20, 30 and 40 kopeks. Some of 
the organizations are only able to do this by serving 
higher priced meals to the general public, and making 
special rates to workers and members alone. During 
the last year they have also taken up the question of 
supplementary feeding in the schools, since medical 
inspection has shown that a large proportion of the 
children in the cities are under-nourished, and a num- 
ber of dining rooms have been opened in connection 
with the schools, where the children receive hot lunches. 
Students’ dining rooms have also been opened in Mos- 
cow under the auspices of the Narpit, furnishing 
59,000 hot lunches a day at 35 kopeks each. 

So far the dining rooms have attracted mostly single 
workers, but gradually the families are beginning to 
go too. A Commission of the ““Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection” that investigated the situation in Moscow 
in the spring of 1926, pointed out that conditions were 
still far from satisfactory, since only 11 percent of the 
workers, and 51 percent of the population as a whole, 
were regular patrons. The commission found the main 
reason for the small proportion of workers to be that 
the dining rooms cannot actually handle enough people; 
that they have not yet been able to undercut the cost 
of the family meal, the price sometimes going as high 
as 50 kopeks; that many of them are poorly equipped 
and unsanitary, and the surroundings unpleasant. Many 
of the dining rooms have simply taken over the quar- 
ters of old restaurants and fraktirs (tea rooms—but not 
the Greenwich village type) and continued the former 
ineficient and dirty methods with inadequate equip- 
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ment. Only six of the dining rooms in Moscow have 
mechanized methods of food preparation. A large num- 
ber of the workers’ dining rooms are run at a deficit. 

Another reason for the slow progress of the move- 
ment is the intense reluctance of most Russian women 
to give up their own kitchen stove—symbol of slavery 
though it is. This has been the rock on which many 
of the communal experiments have smashed. Here at 
the Russian American Farms we had a demonstration 
of how difficult it is to introduce more efficient methods 
of household organization. The Americans had been 
given one of the large houses, and had organized a com- 
mon kitchen, dining room and household service as a 
matter of course, remodelling the house to do so, and 
fitting up an efficient centralized kitchen. Later it be- 
came necessary for the Americans to move, turning 
this house over to the Russian staff, thinking that they 
would be delighted at this opportunity to live more 
economically. At first none of the Russians would move 
in. Finally several families were persuaded to do so, and 
within a week, two of the families had built bulky Rus- 
sian stoves in their own rooms, and the women of the 
other families were crowding together in the kitchen 
carrying separate meals to their own family. 

In the head office of the Narpit in Moscow I found 
the president, Vilenkin, who read and spoke a little 
English, laboriously translating the report of the Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation on their vast experiment of 
feeding thousands of shipyard workers during the war. 

“Look here,” he said to me, “‘Can’t you get me some 
literature on workers’ feeding in America, on your 
great chains of dining rooms? Isn’t there something 
printed about the Child’s Restaurants? You must have 
a great many methods there which we could apply to 
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even better advantage here.” He led me to a finely 
equipped laboratory, with several efficient, white aproned 
workers busy with charts and test tubes and scales. 

“Here,” he said, “‘we test the food rations served in 
our various dining rooms. They send us samples of 
their menus for every day of the week. We test them 
for the balance of food properties, for caloric values, 
for cleanliness. On the basis of our findings we send 
out instructions, suggestions for a greater variety of 
menus, Our inspectors visit the dining rooms from time 
to time to make sure they are following our instructions 
and enforce our sanitary rules.” 

He went over to a cupboard and brought out an arm- 
ful of pamphlets. They were full of tables about norms 
and calories and proteins and carbohydrates and fats. 

“Little attention has been paid to the quality of food 
in Russia in the past,” he explained. ““We even have a 
saying ‘the belly is no mirror—what you put in it can’t 
be seen.’ Bread and soup have been the main articles of 
our diet. The importance of vitamines has been little 
known. It is particularly important that we build up the 
health of our people after all these years of deprivation. 
This can only be done scientifically through well organ- 
ized kitchens and dining rooms. As poor as the food may 
be that most workers get at home, we have to offer them 
something much more satisfying to get them out of 
the old habit—and we haven’t done that yet. Another 
important factor is the actual effect of what the worker 
eats, on production. Our investigations show that one 
of the main reasons why the productivity of the Russian 
worker is so much lower than that of workers of other 
countries is his diet.” 

The Narpit has organized a “Scientific Food Council,” 
which works out the most rational use of food products 
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from the point of view of nutrition and taste; the 
method of buying, preserving and preparing; the menu 
and norm in connection with various types of work; 
sanitary and hygienic methods of preparation; details 
of types of dining rooms, methods of equipping 
kitchens and other rooms; uses of left-overs, and the 
tabulating and publishing of scientific and technical 
material on problems of mass feeding. 

Because of lack of properly trained personnel, the 
Narpit arranged with the Moscow University to intro- 
duce a course in dietetics as part of the Biology Depart- 
ment. The experiment so far has been very satisfactory, 
and all the students who are now taking this course 
spend their summer months in doing practical work. In 
addition to this, the Narpit has opened a course of its 
own, including hygiene, the physiology of eating, pro- 
tection of labor, first aid, bacteriology, accounting, the 
economy and technique of “social feeding,” organ- 
ization and administration of public dining rooms and 
kitchens, provisioning, and cooking. 

The work of the Narpit is not limited to the scientific 
and technical side of the problem. They realize that 
the environment in which the food is eaten affects the 
digestibility of food, and that the pleasanter and more 
restful the surroundings, the more quickly will men 
and women leave home to eat. There is a special cultural 
Department of the Narpit under the guidance of 
Moirova, a communist. Her job is to write pamphlets 
and instructions, organize and generally stimulate the 
social side of public eating. To this end the Narpit en- 
courages and assists the organization of a reading room 
or corner in connection with the dining room, with 
newspapers, magazines, and books. It is recommended 
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propagandist and artistic character; that special exhi- 
bitions be held. In connection with the library there 
should be lectures, moving picture shows, concerts and 
courses. Wall newspapers are encouraged, to which the 
diners as well as the working personnel contribute, and 
groups of Stolkors (dining room correspondents) were 
organized. It is advised to have a special committee to 
agitate among other workers for patrons to the dining 
room, an information and legal consultation bureau, 
and a blackboard carrying the latest news. The model 
Narpit dining room in Moscow carries on most of these 
activities. The others in varying degrees or not at all. 

A discussion is going on at the present time as to 
whether the separate dining rooms with their own 
kitchens, or a central “factory kitchen” sending out 
prepared food to branch dining rooms is the most satis- 
factory form. The two types are being tried out in 
actual practice. The prize exhibit of the Narpit is the 
Factory kitchen at Ivanovo Voznesensk. In the great 
textile center with its thousands of workers concen- 
trated in one district, it was considered that to build 
separate dining rooms for each factory would be far 
too expansive. Seventeen local industrial and social or- 
ganizations got together and raised the 400,000 roubles 
necessary to repair and equip a big building for the 
purpose. 

The great kitchen glistens with marvelous machines 
for cleaning and cutting the vegetables, for grinding 
meat. Only two workers are employed in the daily 
preparation of one hundred or more poods'’ of vege- 
tables. One chef can look after five of the great steam 
kettles and do other work at the same time. Dirty 


2; pood is equal to about 36 lbs. 
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dishes are passed through a window leading from the 
dining room into a small adjoining room where the dish 
washing machine is installed. One woman does a job 
hundreds of women might be doing separately. The 
kitchen is airy and light and scrupulously clean, re- 
markably free from greasiness and smell and clatter. 
Next to the kitchen are special rooms with hot and 
cold showers for the cooks and helpers. 

For the preparation of 4,800 to 5,000 dinners a day, 
9 cooks and twenty kitchen workers spend 8 hours a 
day—930 dinners to a cook, as against 200 in the 
ordinary Narpit dining room. The main dining room, 
connected with the factory kitchen, serves over 2,000 
meals a day. The rest are sent around to the various fac- 
tory dining rooms in thermoses. Special kettles imported 
from Germany are used for this purpose. Counting on 
a loss of five degrees in transferring, the food is placed 
in the kettles at 95 degrees, and testing has proved that 
they only lose from 8 to 10 degrees of heat in these 
kettles in two or three hours. This thermos is still not 
entirely satisfactory and they are experimenting with 
one invented by a Russian engineer. If it stands the 
tests it is now undergoing it will be manufactured on 
a large scale in Russia. They are also changing foreign 
potato cleaners this year for a Russian product. But 
since Soviet industry is not yet sufficiently developed to 
produce all the equipment that is needed, the Narpit has 
ordered 500 more thermoses from abroad, and has ap- 
propriated 200,000 roubles for buying equipment for 
factory kitchens. 

The factory kitchen at Ivanovo Voznesensk serves 
meals at 20, 30 and 40 kopeks. I ate a delicious meal 
in one of the branch dining rooms. Tasty borsch to 
begin with, a generous helping of meat covered with 
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rich gravy and mashed potatoes steaming hot out of 
the thermos—also tea and black bread. The surround- 
ings were quite simple, with a few plants for decora- 
tion, and small tables, for four or five people, covered 
with oil-cloth which was carefully cleaned after each 
dinner. You collected your own knives and forks and 
spoons, gave your order over a counter, and carried 
it to a table yourself. You were given a check which 
you returned with the proper number of knives and 
forks and spoons. 

This factory kitchen was opened in March, 1925. 
During the month of April they served 64,718 din- 
ners. By October, 1925, they were serving 150,000 
dinners a month. During the next year the attendance 
doubled. Altogether some 500,000 roubles have been 
spent on this enterprise, and in two years they were 
able to accumulate an amortization capital of 60,000 
roubles and make a net profit of 10,000 to use for 
extension. A similar factory kitchen has been completed 
at Nijni-Novgorod, and others are being started in the 
Don Basin and Dnieperpetrovsk. Experience so far has 
proved the factory kitchen preferable to the complete 
preparation of food in individual dining rooms from 
the point of view of obtaining products, mechanizing 
the processes, lowering the overhead, and improving 
Sanitary conditions and the condition of the workers. 

A conference of the Narpit held in Moscow in Feb- 
ruary, 1927, took strict accounting of the defects of 
their work, and resolved to make special efforts to lower 
the overhead and cheapen the price, since half of the 
wages of the Russian worker at the present time goes 


for food. 


CHAPTER XII 
BUILDING THE FUTURE COMMUNITY 


UNQUESTIONABLY, where the new way of life is taking 
shape in Russia, the family unit is growing narrower 
and less socially important, and the collective with all 
that it has to offer in enriched social and cultural life 
is taking its place, widening immeasurably the horizon 
which bounded the woman’s world in the past. The 
family is important only as its relative stability is neces- 
sary for the producing and training of future citizens. 
How long the family will retain its present functions 
will depend entirely on whether the State can prove 
itself able to handle them. 

Since the family is thus merging into the collective, 
the next question is whether the individual gains from 
this transition, and whether the collective as it is de- 
veloping in Russia has more to offer than the ancient 
family circle. That means considering every phase of 
life in Russia, for the collective touches every phase. 
It is not enough simply to judge by the picture one 
sees today. All the elements that have gone into the 
making of that picture in past and recent history must 
be considered, and all that is being planned. 

The Soviet government is committed by the program 
on which it came into power “to introduce the planned 
organization of social and productive processes in order 
to guarantee the well-being and all around development 
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of every member of society.”* The elimination of 
private ownership of land, the nationalization of natural 
resources and industry, the unified economic organiza- 
tion, the close relation of industry and agriculture, and 
the very fact that their country is still primitive and 
undeveloped give Russia an opportunity no country has 
ever had before to chart the course of the future devel- 
opment of their economic and social structure. 

One vehicle for realizing this is the “Government 
Planning Commission,” or Gosplan. Thus far its main 
task has been the coordination of the various branches 
of industry in an attempt to prevent the development 
of one at the expense of the other. But the Gosplan is 
also playing an increasingly important part in the de- 
velopment of the future community. As it goes into 
this problem and is faced with the inter-relation of 
communities and their dependence on the development 
of industry, agriculture and transportation, it is led 
inevitably into the realm of regional planning. That 
means not only giant hydro-electric plants at the source 
of power, factories near raw materials, a rational flow 
of commodities, but the gradual elimination of the great 
industrial ulcers herding millions of people together 
beyond the possibilities of decent and sanitary living 
conditions, adequate food and water supply, or space 
and leisure for normal family life or any other kind 
of life, and the development of a new type of com- 
munity, combining work and culture, and the best 
elements of the city and of the country. 

They are only at the beginning of such a program. 
Much of the building in existing towns and cities and 
in new communities has proceeded without any plan 


*From the program of the Russian Communist Party. 
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to answer an immediate need. They have been ham- 
pered not only by lack of means, but by red tape and 
bureaucracy, inefficiency and overlapping within their 
own organization, by the necessity of employing old 
time engineers and spets* who are entirely out of sym- 
pathy with the new system. They are up against the 
dilemma of having to choose between doing things 
hastily to meet a crisis, or in a more durable way. This 
is particularly true in the case of building where the 
choice between the cheap temporary structure and 
the more permanent fireproof building that will fit into 
the future social organization must all too often be 
made in favor of the former. There has been tragic 
wastage in the effort to eliminate waste. But the realiza- 
tion of the necessity for improvement in Russia usually 
means that something will be done about it. 

The first practical step in the direction of regional 
planning was the re-regioning of the country a few 
years ago on the basis of the economic characteristics 
rather than the arbitrary geographic divisions that had 
previously determined their government administrative 
units. Then, when they became aware of the hap- 
hazard way in which building was proceeding, they 
organized a “Bureau for the Normalization of Build- 
ing” under the Gosplan, and discovered that what the 
building program was suffering from was not too little 
planning but too much! Within three years 5,000 sepa- 
rate plans for workers’ houses had been submitted in 
Moscow alone—far too much alike to have merited the 
time and labor spent on them, since there is no great 
range of choice in planning simple workers’ houses 
with the means at their disposal. But several different 
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organizations were busily engaged in carrying on com- 
petitions of this kind. The Gosplan then called a con- 
ference to which it invited not only organizations inter- 
ested in housing, but representatives of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy (Commissariat of In- 
dustry), of the Department of Agriculture, and of 
Rail and Water Ways. 

Much of the conference was devoted to purely tech- 
nical problems of building and town and city planning. 
But the significant thing was that speaker after speaker 
brought out the fact that it was no longer possible for 
them to confine their plans to individual houses, that 
plans must be made not only for whole sections, but for 
whole regions, coordinating all the elements that go 
into the development of a region. 

While there were some who felt that standardized 
plans for the whole country could be made in a central 
office in Moscow, and others who felt that no plans at all 
could be made because of the vast differences in climatic, 
social and economic conditions in different sections ot 
the country, the consensus of opinion was that certain 
general norms of space, light, ventilation, sanitation, 
etc., could be drawn up in the center on the basis of 
experience they already had, leaving the details of ma- 
terials and arrangement to be worked out or changed 
according to local conditions. As a result, temporary 
instructions for the planning and building of new com- 
munities have been issued by the Gosplan. These in- 
structions call for a preliminary survey of the proposed 
site of the new community, with the participation of 
an engineer, doctor, agriculturist, and architect. All 
peculiarities of soil and climate, health conditions and 
connections with the surrounding territory must be con- 
sidered before any plan is made, the availability of good 
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drinking water determined, sources of disease elimin- 
ated. It is specified that every such community should 
have at least one large public sport ground and one 
meeting ground, with ample provision for squares, 
public gardens and parks, that no less than ten percent 
of the area be preserved for “green spaces,” and that 
one playground must be provided for every fifty chil- 
dren. The houses themselves must take up no more 
than one quarter of the space, and be built preferably 
according to the “open system”—if any are built with 
their walls together, the number must not exceed four 
houses with sixteen apartments. The houses should not 
be over three stories high, nor higher than nine-tenths 
of the width of the street, and must be built in such 
a way as to insure the inmates sufficient heat, light, and 
ventilation while cutting off none of these things from 
the other houses. There are regulations as to size, pre- 
cautions against fire, and explicit directions on garbage 
disposal. The instructions also insist on the preservation 
of any natural beauties or places of historic interest. 
Three types of houses are suggested: individual quarters 
with separate household arrangements, houses with com- 
mon household arrangements, or the communal type for 
single individuals. Certain public buildings for admin- 
istrative, cultural and health purposes are considered 
indispensable. 

Moscow Gubernia has gone still further along the 
lines of planning. The Moscow Soviet has made it 
obligatory for all building in the gubernia to be done 
according to a definite plan and rules, and issued de- 
tailed specifications for building of new cities and vil- 
lages in Moscow Gubernia as well as plans for improv- 
ing already existing cities and villages in accordance 
with the plan. A special commission has worked out 
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plans for Moscow—a gradual widening of the streets 
as old buildings are taken down, while preserving all 
buildings and places of historic and intrinsic interest 
or beauty. Plans for increased public utilities will in- 
crease the mechanization, but provision is also made 
for the enlargement of public squares, and extension 
of parks and boulevards. The city is to be zoned, keep- 
ing the center for business and administrative institu- 
tions and hotels, the next section for district institu- 
tions and medical, scientific and cultural buildings. 
Since Moscow’s outskirts sprawl out into a typical 
Russian village, and there are no large buildings there, 
this part will lend itself most easily to directed planning. 
It is proposed to transform this into the most model 
section of the city, all industrial enterprises to be still 
further beyond. 

A preliminary project for city-planning throughout 
Russia has also been worked out by the Gosplan. The 
introduction to this project states: “Every city must 
have a plan, with the creation of the most perfect 
economic, sanitary and cultural conditions as its aim.” 
The project includes instructions for complete surveys 
of existing cities with a view to their improvement, and 
instructions for the building of new ones. It requires 
that wherever there is close economic, cultural or other 
contact with the surrounding district, a regional plan 
must be made. 

It is only on the basis of such new communities, and 
as plans like this will develop, that the actual form of 
the future family can be determined; where life will be 
so organized that people may choose for themselves how 
they want to live rather than having their way of life 
forced on them by economic conditicns. The present 
huddled living breaks up some families because of the 
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unnatural, strained conditions it forces on them, while 
it holds others unnaturally together simply because they 
cannot find quarters elsewhere. When the present hous- 
ing crisis is solved, and the new type of community de- 
velops, then those families who want to stick together 
will have a fair chance to do so under decent condi- 
tions, while others will be under no compulsion, eco- 
nomic or social, to continue a false and unbearable situ- 
ation. Some families will probably retain the old type 
of family organization for many years to come, while a 
growing number, to judge by present tendencies, will 
prefer not to form any such binding ties, and will give 
the time formerly devoted to family affairs to com- 
munity activities. 

Other organizations and individuals besides the 
Gosplan are taking an increasing interest in planning 
problems. A leading editorial in Izvestia, the official 
organ of the Soviet government (June 19, 1926), in 
commenting on the dangers of over-crowding, states 
that such measures as the building of houses and the 
Opening up of new sources of water supply are merely 
palliatives, and the time has come to regulate the flow 
of the population itself. ‘“‘Planned regulation,” reads the 
editorial, “does not mean a hasty special measure to 
meet an emergency, but a well thought out system to 
be carried on over a long period. This system must elim- 
inate the causes of the rapid growth of large cities.” 

The author then points out that certain movements 
already under way will help solve the situation by ab- 
sorbing the surplus labor power which is now flooding 
into the cities at almost double the rate of pre-war days. 
Among these are the introduction of new crops and 
intensified farming methods in the village, the distri- 
bution of implements and machinery so that the peas- 
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ants may cultivate more land in the sections where it 
is available, the formation of agricultural collectives, 
the development of certain home industries in the vil- 
lages, the reclamation of new areas (little more than a 
quarter of the arable land in the Soviet Union is said 
to be under cultivation) and the colonization of thinly 
populated regions. 

But a still more important factor, in the author’s 
opinion, is the decentralization of industry. So far the 
industries have mostly been concentrated in large cities 
and certain sections, but in the future they must be 
developed in smaller cities and towns and even country 
sections. ““This leads us,” he concludes, ‘‘to the question 
of the distribution of industry throughout the Soviet 
Union in accordance with the interests of the whole 
economic structure of the country.” There has been an 
increasing amount of discussion about the need for 
the development of local industries, and steps have 
already been taken to establish enterprises for the manu- 
facture of agricultural products on the government 
farms. 

Another important factor is the effort to develop 
colonization according to a definite plan. There have 
always been movements of the peasants from one part 
of Russia to another as land hunger or crop failure 
drove them from their homes. Some of it was arranged 
by the government, never according to plan, but to 
serve some political end. Much of it was done by the 
peasants themselves, leaving their home villages indi- 
vidually or in groups and wandering off in covered 
wagons until they found some place to stop. The year 
after the famine caravan after caravan of ragged people 
and bony animals came riding hund::ds of miles out 
of the East, back to their home soil in Samara Gubernia 
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which they had left fifteen years before when land 
grew scarce, and to which they were returning on the 
rumor that the population had been so thinned by 
famine that great tracts of land were lying idle. Many 
of them had to turn back again. The present govern- 
ment is trying to stop this aimless movement, and to con- 
nect the surplus population of the land hungry dis- 
tricts with regions where they will find similar condi- 
tions to those they have been used to, at the same time 
fitting the movement to the general development. It is 
estimated that in the more densely populated parts of 
Russia the surplus population that must be handled in 
this way amounts to twenty million, and the plan is 
to provide for at least five million of these within the 
next ten years. Careful surveys have been made of all 
the regions open for colonization and detailed informa- 
tion is available for prospective colonizers. In some places 
small museums have been organized where samples of 
soil and vegetation, and everything a farmer would want 
to know about the place he is to move to, are exhibited. 
Credits are given, the colonists are freed from taxation 
the first few years, and the government aims to provide 
the necessary administrative, economic, medical, edu- 
cational social institutions for these new commun- 
ities. Most of the colonizing done in the last year or 
so has been in accordance with this plan, and only 9.8 
percent of the colonists returned last year. Even this 
movement is being used to further the processes of 
socialization. Economic conditions have operated in the 
village even more strongly than in the city to deter- 
mine family conditions. Families have been disrupted. 
when land hunger has driven some members out of 
the family, others are held together and added to by 
the need for more working hands. A more rational 
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distribution of land will give the peasants, both men 
and women, greater freedom of choice regarding their 
family life. For those families that naturally break up, 
new social ties may more easily be formed, since in col- 
onizing new land, groups of similar habits and experi- 
ence are kept together, making it far easier to introduce 
social organization in the new communities. 

There is little outward change in the Russian village. 
Plans for building have so far been concentrated rather 
among the workers, and the processes of socialization are 
developing far more slowly among the peasants. The 
Cooperatives, the Mutual Aid Committees and cultural 
organizations are all important preparations for the 
future and play an important role in the village today, 
but they have brought little change into the peasants’ 
actual family life. The population of the agricultural 
collectives and communes is only about two percent of 
the entire village population. Nevertheless, more and 
more such groups are breaking away from the ungainly 
villages every year, and tending to break them up into 
smaller, more efficient working units. 

Immediately after the revolution, groups of peasants 
were encouraged by the government to form communes 
on the old estates. But it was too sudden and complete 
a transition from their old individualist methods, and 
many of them failed. Meantime, from below, there has 
been a steady growth of another type of collective agri- 
culture. The movement begins when the peasant whose 
fields are far away from the village camps there for the 
busy months. Next he puts up a rude shelter for the 
summer. Then he hears that the government will pro- 
vide land all in one place for groups of peasants who 
want to cooperate in production. He is too poor to 
build a new house alone and move out there perma- 
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nently, and the peasants aren’t used to an isolated life. 
So he gets some other peasants together and they form 
a collective, or artel. You find them in every stage of 
development. Some of the peasants still live in the vil- 
lage, simply operating some big piece of land together. 
The next stage is to build a few rough structures on 
the land, and take turns living there. And finally, to 
build new houses and set up a new community. 

This whole collective movement, which is one of the 
most important developments in Russian agriculture 
since the revolution, is described by Karl Borders in 
his book on the village. I have mentioned it because it 
is one of the most significant factors in the develop- 
ment of the new way of life for the peasant family. 
So far the planning that has been applied to the move- 
ment has touched the more purely agricultural side of 
it—the distribution of land, and the furnishing of 
credits and machinery. The building and community 
end of it have been without plan. But this movement, 
too, is coming to the attention of the planning organiz- 
ations. Studies have already been made regarding the 
most efficient unit of people for a given unit of land, 
the types of houses best suited to this development, 
problems of labor displacement resulting from the use 
of machinery, and the introduction of industrial enter- 
prises. Socially, these groups are still isolated—cut off 
even from the social advantages available in the vil- 
lages. But that is because they are still small, still poor, 
still in their pioneer stages, and have still not even 
worked out the best form of economic organization. 
They need to accumulate more experience themselves 
in actually working out their problems before any real- 
istic plan for their future development can be made. 
When plans can be made for the development of whole 
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groups of collectives, then they will offer far more 
opportunity for social organization than the old village. 

Another factor that will be important in moulding 
the village community of the future is the Sovhoz, or 
government farm. These were built up on some of the 
old estates as examples to the peasants of the advan- 
tages of large scale mechanized agriculture. It is through 
such farms that the progressive ideas of industrial or- 
ganizations are beginning to penetrate the villages. Their 
position as service centers for the peasants, bringing 
the peasants into constant touch with their more ad- 
vanced forms of organization, will inevitably make 
them the social yeast of the village. They also point 
the way for a new type of life where the peasant will 
still live in the village, but go to the big farm to work 
as the city worker goes to his factory, accumulating 
just as much surplus as if operating his own land, and 
working under better conditions than he is able to pro- 
vide himself. 

The government’s attitude toward the introduction 
of collective organization in all these developments is 
best expressed in the words of one of the speakers at 
the Housing Conference—We must strive for the tran- 
sition to collective forms, but we must consider the 
habits of the population and their pre-disposition to 
individual forms, and be cautions in our introduction 
of collectivization. We cannot be sure what forms will 
come in ten or twenty years.” 

With this growth of planning and mechanization 
come all the problems of scientific organization, mass 
production and standardization. The machine is loom- 
ing larger and larger as the great force that is shaping 
the whole trend of life. It is driving out the gay old 
homespuns that make the village gorgeous on a holiday, 
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driving out the crude wooden bowls and spoons that 
delight the traveller, driving out a thousand quaint and 
picturesque scenes that have been the inspiration of 
art and poetry for generations. Some blame the Machine 
Age, some blame the communists for the going of so 
much that gave beauty and color to life. And yet, 
beautiful as those old things are, there is one aspect 
of them that must not be forgotten. The homespuns 
represent all the old brutal exploitation of women and 
children’s labor in the home—since all such work fell 
on them. When one stands beside the peasant babas, 
working in the stench of the stagnant water in which 
the hemp has been soaking, beating and hacking away 
at the stuff for back-breaking hours, or watches the 
long slow process of twisting the flax for fibre, spin- 
ning and weaving it in the dark cottages, all this waste 
of human labor resulting in a few yards of homespun 
which can be duplicated (even to the smell) in a fac- 
tory—when one sees this piece of homespun whole and 
adds the ugliness that has gone into its making—the 
total effect somehow loses its charm. 

But the beauty that was in the old Russia was no 
conscious product that has been wilfully destroyed. 
The rich barbaric beauty of old Russian scenes was the 
wild formless beauty of a stormy sunset. Violent color 
splashed by a child—the crude grandeur of the Vikings, 
mingled with Oriental pomp and Byzantine curve and 
color is the background of what we know as Russian 
art. The beauty of the Russian city lies not in the indi- 
vidual buildings, not in the sprawling, planless, intri- 
cate pattern of its streets, but in the mass effect, the 
setting, the flavor the years have given. The churches 
are ugly enough by themselves, ungainly and ornate 
with their bulbous domes and fussy little crosses, but 
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the city as a whole with its many colored domes and 
golden crosses is gorgeously beautiful. 

The problem they are tackling in Russia is how in- 
dustrialization can be made to serve culture and beauty; 
how they can master the machine instead of being its 
slaves. If some of the old things must go in the process, 
other things will compensate for them. The same un- 
conscious massed beauty of the past is still to be found. 
Take some great public gathering with its flaming ban- 
ners streaming through the streets of Moscow and the 
old beauty is there. National poverty has meant the 
production of thousands of black leather jackets to 
keep workers warm, and thousands of yards of simple 
print muslins to meet the clothing hunger. But that 
is a temporary necessity. Love of color is too deep in 
the Russian soul to be driven out by revolution or ma- 
chinery. 

The coming of the machine is making itself felt in 
other ways than this mass production of cheap material. 
There is the influence of the stark beauty of the ma- 
chine itself. Its bold, sure outline is straightening out 
the involved curves of the old Russian art. It is bring- 
ing in the element of simplicity to painting, literature, 
the theater. The variety of the experimenting is so 
great that there is hope no one mould will be set for 
the future. They are making way for everything that 
is new, but they are also preserving the best of the 
old. While Meyerhold startles and delights with his bold 
and vivid new productions with their rhythmic mass 
action, their collective hero, the Little Theater con- 
tinues to produce classic plays in the good old fashioned 
way, and the Art theater and its studios continue to 
thrill vast audiences with masterly individual acting. 

The precision of the machine is bringing the need for 
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order and plan :nto Russian ways. The coming of the 
machine age all at once against the intensely primitive 
background of Russia means that they will necessarily 
avoid many of the blunders that have gone into the de- 
velopment of machinery to its present level elsewhere. 
This, and the character of their program, will prevent 
anything as meaningless as Main Street or as brutal as 
New York happening in Russia in the future. 

And finally, over against the levelling process of the 
machine, is the bringing of art into life as never before. 
This is being done through three main influences. First, 
the gathering of the old art treasures of individuals and 
making them the people’s property; the development of 
museums and restoration of old buildings. Second, the 
opening up of opportunities for artistic expression to 
everyone, through schools and clubs and theaters. And 
finally the efforts of the revolutionary group of artists, 
the “constructivists,” to give art a new meaning by 
making it serve the interests of the people directly. It is 
their belief that there is no such thing as “pure art,” 
that the beauty of an object lies in its adaptation to its 
function. They believe that there is no place in the mod- 
ern world for the “easel” artist, but that the artist must 
become a technician and engineer, must go into produc- 
tion, and concern himself with designs for dress goods, 
for furniture, for houses and clubs and cities. 

Aratov, in his book, Art and Class, states the philoso- 
phy of this group in these words: “To create a beauti- 
ful life and not merely to reflect it, to fuse art with pro- 
duction, to turn the riches of the human collective into 
socially useful objects from the materials with which 
people live—that is really a great idea—worthy of the 
proletarian class.” 
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While this movement has led in some cases to the 
erection of gray, harsh looking structures as expressive 
of the utilitarian philosophy and the proletarian spirit, 
and in others to fantastic schemes for trick cities with 
aerial sidewalks, underground labyrinths of traffic out- 
subwaying any subway system that has ever been built, 
where pressing the button will take you wherever you 
want to go, while some of its expression has inevitably 
been crude and even revolting, it is nevertheless offer- 
ing a new and dynamic medium to those artists who 
are really concerned with applying their gifts to the 
benefit of society. A number of former “easel” artists 
are making designs for fabrics in textile factories, others 
are working on book designs, or furniture, and still others 
are planning People’s Houses and clubs and sanitariums. 
They are making of the theater a powerful tool for the 
development of a more physically perfect and poised 
people, and for the creation of new social forms. Prop- 
aganda, yes—but propaganda for passionate creation, 
not for passive submission. In the Prolecult theater they 
are making artists of working men and women, and 
they are taking the theater into the factory, setting the 
scenes among the machinery and boilers, dramatizing in- 
dustry. No individual heroes strut this new stage, but 
society itself, and the circles they are drawing in are 
growing wider and wider. Celebrations of revolutionary 
holidays are becoming pageants in which the workers 
as a whole take part. In one such celebration I saw in 
Moscow, pantomimes or plays were taking place in every 
square. Poetry and music are to them the accompanying 
rhythm of life. They must be of revolutionary form 
and content, uniting the people in feeling, and stimu- 
lating them to common action. In moving pictures, too, 
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they find unlimited opportunities for interpreting and 
moulding the new way of life. 

I met Elena Semionova, one of the foremost women 
artists in the constructivist group, a radiant person of 
about thirty. She had been given the Red Square to 
decorate for the Tenth Anniversary of the Revolution 
-——~a great honor. She was as militantly enthusiastic about 
the possibilities of the new art as any of her more politi- 
cally minded sisters of the Genotdel about their mis- 
sion. She showed me interesting plans she had made for 
worker’s clubs, libraries and dining rooms. 

Another woman, Stepanova, began work just before 
the revolution as a futurist painter, and since the revolu- 
tion has turned to the designing of textiles, costumes for 
theaters and workers clubs, and is the creator of some 
of the new ideas for stage settings used in Meyerhold’s 
productions. She is now a moving picture director. I 
asked her whether she found that women artists had a 
better chance now then before the revolution and she 
answered without hesitation: 

“Of course! Before there was always the prejudice 
that the person in question was a woman,—but now it is 
only a question of talent,—now my husband and I have 
an equal opportunity—and many more women are able 
to develop their talents now than formerly, when only 
those with means had a chance.” 

While women are to be found in fields of art they 
never entered before, there are still not many outstand- 
ing women’s names in the art world. That is because 
women artists, except those of extraordinary genuis and 
strength, can only develop as their freedom is really 
established, and there has not yet been time to realize 
the effects of this. Women have never been able to de- 
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mand the sacrifices from others that are usually neces- 
sary to permit genius full rein for its creative powers. 
A man can sacrifice his family and his friends and his 
personal life for the sake of his art or his job—but most 
women are too personal, too emotional to leave the little 
jobs that pull at their heart strings to do creative work 
outside of the family. Women can only come into their 
own as artists when the future community organization 
relieves her of many of the old responsibilities. 

It is not my intention to claim that there is already 
a smoothly working plan that is steadily building up 
this future community, providing for all the cultural 
and material needs of the people—for only the possibili- 
ties of it exist. My point is simply that it has a chance 
in Russia. What is important about Russia is not just 
the brave dream the people have dreamed—but that 
with the weak and blundering individuals of which the 
world is made, they have set about making this dream 
a reality, fooling themselves not at all about the possi- 
bility that they themselves will ever realize the things 
they are working toward. 

As Trotsky points out, “‘Conscious creation in the 
realm of social organization has played a negligible place 
in human history . . . we cannot squeeze the new 
way of life out of our finger tips. Before we build, we 
must know what we have. ... Show us what kind 
of life has come out of the revolutionary oven... . 
In order to raise culture to a higher level the working 
class must think about its way of life ... and the 
core of rebuilding our way of life must be to free women 
from the slavery of housework, to train our children 
socially, and to free marriage from economic pressure 
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While the communists realize they have neither the 
material nor the human basis to remould the sixth of the 
world in their control to their hearts’ desire at the 
present time, they are at least trying to shape what 
bits of it they can into a design that will fit the pat- 
tern of the future. 


